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CHAPTER I. 
GILBERT DENISON’S WILL. 


HE First Gentleman in Europe sat upon the throne of his 

fathers, and the Battle of Waterloo was a stupendous event 

that still dwelt freshly in men’s memories, when one bright August 

evening, Gilbert Denison, gentleman, of Heron Dyke, Norfolk, lay 
dying in his lodgings in Bloomsbury Square, London, 

He was a man of sixty, and, but a few days before he had been 
full of life, health, and energy. As he was riding into town from 
Enfield, where he had been visiting some friends, his horse slipped, 
fell, and rolled heavily over its rider. ~All had been done for Gilbert 
Denison that surgical skill could do, but to no avail. His hours were- 
numbered, and none knew that sad fact better than the dying man. 
But in that strong, rugged, tesolute face could not be read any dread of: 
the approaching end. He was a Denison, and no Denison had ever- 
been known to fear anything. 

By the bedside sat his favourite nephew and heir, whose christiam 
name was also Gilbert. He was a young man of three or four and 
twenty with a face which, allowing for the difference in their years, 
was, both in character and features, singularly like that of his uncle. 
Gilbert the younger was not, and never had been, a handsome man; 
but his face was instinct with power, it expressed strength of will, and 
a sort of high, resolute defiance of fortune in whatever guise she 
might present herself. This young man carried a riding-whip in his 
hand; on a table near, lay a pair of buckskin gloves. He wore 
Hessian boots with tassels, and a bottle-green riding coat much 
braided and befrogged. His vest was of striped nankin, and he carried 
two watches with a huge bunch of seals pendant from each of them: 
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while, over the velvet collar of his coat, fell his long hair. His 
throat was swathed in voluminous folds of soft white muslin, tied in a 
huge bow, and fastened with a small brooch of brilliants. Our young 
gentleman evidently believed himself to be a diamond of the first 
water. 

The August sun shone warmly into the room, through the half 
open windows came the hum of traffic in the streets ; a vagrant breeze, 
playing at hide-and-seek among the heavy hangings of the bed, brought 
with it a faint odour of mignonette from the boxes on the broad win- 
dow-sills outside. A hand of the dying man sought a hand of his 
nephew, found it, and clasped it. The latter had been expressing his 
sorrow at finding his uncle in so sad a state, and his hopes that he 
would yet get over the results of his accident. 

“There is no hope of that, boy,” said Mr. Denison. ‘‘A few hours 
more, and all will be ended. But why should you be sorry? Is the 
heir ever really sorry when he sees the riches and power, which all his 
life he has been taught will one day be his, coming at last into his 
own grasp? Human nature’s pretty much the same all the world 
over.” 

“ But I am indeed heartily sorry ; believe me or not, uncle, as you 
like.” 

“‘T will try to believe you, boy,” said Mr. Denison with a faint 
smile, ‘and that, perhaps, will answer the same purpose.” 

There was silence for a little while, then the sick man resumed. 
‘*Nephew, this is a sad, wild, reckless life that you have been leading 
in London these four years past.” 

“Tt is all that, uncle.” 

‘Had I lived, what would the end of it have been?” 

“Upon my word, I don’t know. Utter beggary I suppose.” 

** How much money are you possessed of ?” 

“‘ T won a hundred guineas the other night at faro. Iam not aware 
that I possess much beyond that.” 

‘“* And your debts ?” 

The young man mused a moment. “ Really, I hardly know to a 
hundred or two. A thousand pounds would probably cover them, 
but I am not sure.” 

“A thousand pounds! And I have paid your debts twice over 
within the last four years !” 

Gilbert the younger smiled. ‘‘ You see, uncle, the schedule I sent 
you each time was not a complete one. I did not care to let you 
know every liability.” 

“You did not expect me to assist you again ?” 

* Certainly not, sir, after the last letter you wrote me. I knew that 
when you wrote in that strain you meant what you said. I should 
never have troubled you again.” 

“ After your hundred guineas had gone—and they would last you 
but a very short time—what did you intend to do?” 
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*‘T had hardly thought seriously about it. Perhaps the fickle god- 
dess might have smiled on me again. If not, I should have done 
something or other. Probably enlisted.” 

** Enlisted as a common soldier ?” 

‘* As a common soldier. I don’t know that I’m good for much 
else.” 

‘“* But all that is changed now. Or at least you suppose so.” 

‘* I suppose nothing of the kind, sir,” said the young man hotly. 

‘‘ As the master of Heron Dyke, with an income of six thousand a 
year, you will be a very different personage from a needy young rake, 
haunting low gaming tables, and trying to pick up a few guineas at 
faro, from bigger simpletons than yourself.” 

Gilbert the younger sprang to his feet, his lips white and quivering 
with passion. ‘Sir, you insult me,”.he said, ‘‘and with your per-. 
mission, I will retire.” And he took up his hat and gloves. 

“Sit down, sir—sit down, I say,” cried the elder man, sternly. 
‘‘ Don’t imagine that I have done with you yet ?” 

‘‘T have never been a frequenter of low gaming houses; I have 
never cheated at cards in my life,” said the young man proudly. 

‘You would not have been a Denison if you had cheated at cards. 
But again I tell you to sit down. I have much to say to you.” 

Gilbert the younger did as he was told, but with something of an 
ill grace. In his eyes there was a cold, hard look, that had not been 
there before. 

“Nephew, if you have not yet disgraced yourself—and I don’t 
believe that you have— you are on the high road to doso. Has it 
ever entered your head to think whither such mad doings as yours 
must inevitably land you?” 

‘I suppose that other men before me have sown their wild oats,” 
said Gilbert, sulkily. ‘I have heard it said, that you yourself, 
sir ~ 
‘‘Never mind me. The question we have now to consider is that 
of your future. When you are master of Heron Dyke—if you ever 
do become its master—is it your intention to make ducks and drakes 
of the old property, as you have made ducks and drakes of the for- 
tune left you by your father ? ” 

“Really, sir, that is a question that has never entered into my 
thoughts.” 

“Then it is high time that it did enter them. I said just now ‘It 
you ever do become the master of Heron Dyke.’” 

‘‘Was that intended as a threat, sir?” asked Gilbert, a little fiercely. 

‘* Never mind what it is intended as, but listen to me. I presume 
you are quite aware that it is in my power to leave Heron Dyke to 
anyone whom I may choose to nominate as my heir—to the greatest 
stranger in England if I like to do so?” 

‘“‘T am of course aware that the property is not entailed,” said the 
other stiffly. 
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“ And never has been entailed,” said Mr. Denison, with emphasis- 
‘It has come down, from heir male to heir male, for six hundred 
years. Providence having blessed me with no children of my own, 
by the unwritten law of the family, the property would descend in due 
sequence to you. But that unwritten law is one which I have full 
power to abrogate, if I think well to do so. Such being the case, ask 
yourself this question, Gilbert Denison: ‘ Judging from my past life 
for the last four years, am I a fit and proper person to become the 
representative of one of the oldest families in Norfolk? And would 
my uncle, taking into account all that. he knows of me, be really 
justified in putting me into that position?” 

The elder man paused, the younger one hung his head. ‘‘I think, 
sir, that the best thing you can do, will be to let me go headlong to 
ruin after my own fashion,” was all that he said. 

“You will be good enough to remember that I have another 
nephew,” resumed the dying man, “There is another Gilbert Den- 
ison, as well as yourself.” 

‘Aye! I’m not likely to forget him,” said the other, savagely. 

“So! You have met, have you? Well, from all I have heard of 
my brother Henry’s son, he is a clever, industrious, and well con- 
ducted young man—one not given, as some people are, to wine-bib- 
bing, and all kinds of riotous living. Had you been killed in a 
brawl, which seems a by no means unlikely end for you to come to, 
he would have stood as the next heir to Heron Dyke.” 

Young Gilbert writhed uneasily in his chair; the frown on his 
face grew darker as he listened. ‘‘And even as matters are,” re- 
sumed his uncle, blandly, ‘‘even though you have not yet come to an 
untimely end, it is quite competent for me to pass you over and 
nominate your cousin as my heir.” 

“Oh, sir, this is intolerable!” cried the young man, starting 
to his feet for the second time. ‘To see you as you are, uncle, 
grieves me to the bottom of my heart: believe me or not. But I 
did not come here to be preached at. No man knows my faults and 
follies so well as I know them myself. Leave your property as you 
may think well to do so; but I hope and pray, sir, that you will never 
mention the subject to me again.” 

He turned to quit the room, and had reached the door, when he 
heard his uncle’s voice call his name faintly. Looking back, he was 
startled to see the change which a few seconds had wrought in the 
dying man. His eyes were glassy, the pallor of his face had deep- 
ened to a deathlike whiteness, Gilbert was seriously frightened: 
he thought the end had come. There was some brandy in a decanter 
on the little table. It was the work of a moment to pour some into 
a glass. Then with the aid of a teaspoon, he inserted a small portion 
of the spirit between the teeth of the unconscious man. This he did 
again and again, and in a little while he was gratified by seeing some 
signs of returning life. There was an Indian feather-fan on the 
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ciimney-piece. With this, having first flung the window wide 
o en, he proceeded to fan his uncle’s face. Presently Mr. Denison 
si;hed deeply, and the light of consciousness flickered slowly back 
into his eyes. He stared at his nephew for a moment as though 
wo dering whom he might be, smiled faintly, and pointed to a chair. 

Gilbert took one of his uncle’s clammy hands in his, chafed it 
gently for a little while and then pressed it to his lips. ‘‘ You are 
better now, sir,” he said. 

‘Yes, Iam better. ’Twas nothing but a little faintness. I shall 
not die before to-morrow night.” He lay for a little while in silence, 
gazing up at the ceiling like one in deep thought. Then he said, ‘And 
now about the property, Bertie.” 

The young man thrilled at the word. His uncle had not called 
him by that name since he was quitealad. ‘‘Oh, sir, do not trouble 
yourself any more about the property,” he cried, ‘Whatever you have 
done you have no doubt done for the best.” 

‘“* But I want to tell you what I have done and why I have done 
it. To-morrow I may not have strength to do so.” Young Gilbert 
moved uneasily in his chair. The sick man noticed it. ‘‘ Impatient 
of control as ever,” he said, with a smile. ‘‘ Headstrong—wilful— 
obstinate ; you are a true Denison. Measure me a dose out of that 
bottle on the chimney-piece. It will give me strength.” 

Gilbert did as he was bidden, and then resumed his seat by the bed- 
side. ‘It was not a likely thing, my boy, that I should leave the 
estate away from you,” resumed Mr. Denison: and, despite all his self- 
control, a sudden light leapt into Gilbert’s eyes as he heard the 
words. 

“ Notwithstanding all your wild ways and outrageous carryings on, 
I have never ceased to love you. You have been to me as my own 
son ; as your father was to mea true brother. As for Henry, although 
he is dead, there was no love lost between us. We quarrelled and 
parted in anger, as we should quarrel and part in anger again were he 
still alive. I do not want to think that a son of his will ever call 
Heron Dyke his home.” 

Young Gilbert’s face darkened again at the mention of his cousin’s 
name. As between the two brothers years ago there had been a feud 
that nothing had ever healed, so between the two cousins there had 
arisen a deadly enmity, which nothing in this world (so young Gilbert 
vowed a thousand times to himself) should ever bridge over. They 
were good haters, those Denisons, and never more so than when they 
had quarrelled with one of their own kith and kin. 

“No, the old roof-tree shall be yours, Gilbert, and all that pertains 
to it,” continued Mr. Denison, ‘‘as you will find when my will comes 
to be read. You will find, too, a good balance to your credit at the 
Bank, for I have not been an improvident man. At the same time I 
have had expenses and losses of which you know nothing. But— 
there is a ‘but’ to everything in this world, you know—-you will find 
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in my will a certain proviso which I doubt not you will think a strange 
one, most probably a hard one, and which I feel sure you will at first 
resent almost as if I had done youapersonal injury. It has not been 
without much thought and deliberation that the proviso I speak of has 
been embodied in the will, but I fully believe that twenty years hence, 
should you live as long, you will bless my memory for having so 
introduced it.” 

Mr. Denison lay back for a moment or two to gather breath. His 
nephew spake no word, but sat with his eyes bent studiously on the floor. 

‘‘ Gilbert, as a rule we Denisons are a long-lived race,” resumed 
the dying man, “‘and but for this unhappy accident, I have a fancy that 
I should have worn for another score years at the least. If you have 
ever been at the trouble to read the inscriptions on the tombs of your 
ancestors in Nullington Church, you must have noticed how many of 
them lived to be seventy-five, eighty, and in some cases ninety years 
of age. Now, what prospect, or likelihood, is there of your living to 
be even seventy years old? Your constitution is impaired already. 
That dark sunken look about the eyes, those fine-drawn lines around 
the mouth, what business have they there at your age? I tell you, 
Gilbert Denison, that if you do not change your mode of life at once 
and for ever, you will not live to see your thirtieth birthday. And 
what probability is there that you will change it? That is the ques- 
tion that I have asked myself, not once, but a thousand times, If 
this wild and reckless mode of life has such fascinations for you, that 
it has induced you to dissipate the fortune left you by your father, to 
apply to me more than once to extricate you from your difficulties, to 
involve you deeply with the money-lenders, and to bring you at 
length to contemplate I know not what as a mode of escape from your 
troubles, what sort of hold will it have over you, when you come into 
the uncontrolled possession of six thousand a year? That is a pro- 
blem which I, for my part, cannot answer.” 

Mr. Denison paused as though he expected Gilbert to answer his 
last question. There was silence for a little while, and then the nephew 
spoke in a low, constrained voice. ‘‘ I can only repeat, sir, what I said 
before : that you had better let me go headlong to ruin my own way.” 

“Not so. I have told you already that I have made you my heir. 
Heron Dyke, and all that pertains to it, will call you master in a few 
short hours. It ” but here he broke off for a moment to over- 
come some inward emotion. ‘I shall never see the old place again, 
and I had such schemes for the next dozen yeats! Well—well; we 
Denisons are not children that we should cry because our hopes 
are taken from us.” 

“Sir, is not this excitement bad for you?” asked the nephew. 
And the other cleared his voice, and then went on more firmly. 

“Yes, Gilbert, the old roof-tree, and the broad acres, shall all be 
yours, and long may you live to enjoy them. That is now the dearest 
wish left me on earth.” 
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“But the proviso, sir, of which you spoke just now?” said the 
young man, whose curiosity was ail aflame. 

“‘ The proviso is this : That should you not live to be seventy years 
of age, the estate, and all pertaining to it, shall pass away from you 
and yours at your death, and go to your cousin, the son of my brother 
Henry; or to his heirs, should he not be alive at the time. But 
should you overpass your seventieth birthday, though it be but by 
twelve short hours, the estate will remain yours, to will away to whom 
you please, or to dispose of as you may think best.” 

Gilbert Denison stared into his uncle’s face, with eyes which plainly 
said, ‘ Are you crazy, or are you not?” 

“No, Gilbert, I am not mad, however much, at this first moment, you 
may be inclined te-think me so,” said Mr. Denison with a faint smile, 
as he laid his fingers caressingly on the young man’s arm. “I told 
you before, that I had not done this thing without due thought and: 
deliberation. It is the only mode I can think of to save you from. 
yourself, to tear you away from this terrible life of dissipation, and to.. 
make a man of you, such as I and your father, were he now alive, 
would like you to become. I have given you something to live for ;.__ 
I have put before you the strongest inducement I can think of to re- 
form your ways. Once on a time you had a splendid constitution, 
and seventy is not a great age for a Denison to reach. In due time- 
you will probably marry and have ason. ‘That son may be left little: 
better off than a pauper should his father not live to see his seventieth 
birthday. If I cannot induce you to take care of your health for your 
own sake, I will try to induce you to do so for the sake of those who 
will come after you. Heaven only knows whether my plan will suc- 
ceed. Our poor purblind schemes are but feeble makeshifts at the best.” 

‘In case I should fall in the hunting-field, sir, or—?” 

“Or come to such an untimely end as I have come to, eh?- 
Should you meet with your death by accident, and not by your own 
hand, the special stipulation in the will which I have just explained to. 
you, will become invalid, and of no effect. You will find this and. 
other points duly provided for. Nothing has been forgotten.” 

There ensued a silence. The sick man suddenly broke it. 

‘“*Perhaps some scheme may enter your head, Gilbert, of trying’ 
to upset the will after Iam dead? But you will find that a difficult 
matter to do.” 

“Now, Heaven forbid, sir,” cried the young man vehemently, “that 
such a thought should find harbourage in my brain for a single moment! 
You think me worse thanI am, You do not know me: you have 
never understood me.” 

** Do we ever really understand one another in this world? We 
are so far removed from Heaven, that the lights burn dimly, and we 
see each other but as shadows walking in the dusk.” 

At this moment there was a ring below stairs, then a knock at the 
chamber door, and in came the nurse. The doctor was waiting. 
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“You had better go now, my boy,” said Mr. Denison, pressing 
Gilbert’s hand affectionately. ‘‘ At ten to-morrow I shall expect to 
see you again.” 

Gilbert Denison stood up and took the dying man’s fingers within 
his strong grasp; he gazed with grave, resolute eyes, into the dying 
man’s face. ‘One moment, sir. As I said before—you do not 
know me. You have seen one side of me—the weak side—and that 
is all. If you think that, when I make up my mind to do so, I can- 
not throw off the trammels of my present life, almost as easily as I 
cast aside an old coat, then, sir, you are quite and entirely mistaken. 
That I have been weak and foolish, I fully admit, but it is just pos- 
sible, sir, that, young as I am, I may have had trials and temptations 
of which you know nothing. How many men before me have striven 
to find in reckless dissipation a Lethe for their troubles? Not that I 
wish to excuse myself: far from it. I only wish you to understand 
and believe, uncle, that there is a side to my character of which as yet 
you know nothing.” 

*‘T am willing to believe it, Gilbert,” was the answering murmur : 
and once more the young man pressed Mr. Denison’s hand to his lips. 

When Gilbert Denison called in Bloomsbury Square the following 
morning, he found his uncle much weaker, and more exhausted, Mr. 
Denison was evidently sinking fast. Gilbert stayed with him till the 
end. A little while before that end came, he drew his nephew down 
to him, and spoke in a whisper : 

‘“‘ Never forget the motto of your family, my boy: ‘ What I have, 
I hold.’ ” 

And before the sun rose again, Gilbert Denisun the younger was 
master of Heron Dyke, with an income of six thousand a year. 


CHAPTER II. 
MRS. CARLYON AT HOME, 


ForTY-FIVE years, with all their manifold changes, had come and 
gone since Squire Denison, of Heron Dyke, died in his lodgings in 
Bloomsbury Square, London. 

It was the height of the London season, and at Mrs. Carlyon’s 
house at Bayswater a small party were assembled in honour of the 
twenty-first birthday of her niece, Miss Ella Winter. Mrs, Carlyon, 
who had been a widow for several years, was still a handsome woman, 
although she could count considerably more than forty summers. 
Her house was a good one, pleasantly situated, and well furnished. 
She kept her brougham and half a dozen servants, and nothing pleased 
her better than to see herself surrounded by young people. Most 
enjoyable to her were those times when Miss Winter was allowed by 
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her great-uncle, the present Squire Denison, of Heron Dyke, to 
exchange for a few weeks the quietude of the country for the gaieties 
of Bayswater and the delights of the London season. Such visits, 
however, were few and far between, and were appreciated accord- 
ingly. 

To-day some ten or a dozen friends were dining with Mrs. Carlyon. 
One of them was little Freddy Bootle, with his little fluffy moustache, 
his eye-glass, and his short-cut flaxen hair parted down the middle. 
Freddy was universally acknowledged to be one of the best hearted 
fellows in the world, and one of the most easily imposed upon. He 
was well connected, and was a junior partner in the great East-end 
brewery firm of Fownes, Bootle and Bootle. He was in love with 
Miss Winter, and had proposed to her a year ago. Although unsuc- 
cessful in his suit, his feelings remained unchanged, and he was not 
without hope that Ella would one day look on him with more favour- 
able eyes. Ella and he remained the best of friends. That little 
episode of the declaration in the conservatory, which to him had 
been so momentous an affair, had been to her no more than a 
passing vexation. 

Another of the gentlemen whom it may be as well to introduce, is 
Philip Cleeve, son of Lady Cleeve, of Homedale, near Nullington. 
He and Miss Winter are great friends. Philip is in love with Maria 
Kettle, the only daughter of the Vicar of Nullington. What a hand- 
some fellow he is, with his brown curling hair, his laughing hazel 
eyes, and his ever-ready smile. Ella sometimes wonders how Maria 
Kettle can resist his pleasant manners and fascinating ways. There 
is no more general favourite anywhere than Philip Cleeve. The 
worst his friends said of him was that he was given to be a little 
careless in money matters—and his purse was a very slender one. 
Between ourselves, Philip was sometimes hard up for pocket money : 
though, perhaps, these same. friends suspected it not. 

Dinner was over, and the ladies had returned to the drawing-room, 
when Mrs. Carlyon was called downstairs, and a couple of minutes later 
Ella was sent for. A gentleman had called, Captain Lennox, bringing 
with him a birthday gift for Ella, from Mr. Denison, of Heron Dyke. 
The Captain had accidentally met Mr. Denison the day previous, 
and happening to mention that he was about to run up to London 
on a flying visit, the latter had asked him to take charge of and 
deliver to his niece, a certain little parcel which he did not feel quite 
easy about entrusting to the post. This parcel the Captain now 
delivered into Ella’s hands. On being opened, the contents proved 
to be a pair of diamond and pearl ear-rings. 

Mrs. Carlyon at once gave Captain Lennox a cordial invitation to 
join the party upstairs, which he as cordially accepted. They had 
never met before; but Ella had some acquaintance with the 
Captain and his widowed sister, who lived with him in Norfolk. The 
Captain and his sister had come strangers to Nullington some six 
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months previously, and finding the place to their liking, had, after a 
fortnight’s sojourn at an hotel, taken The Lilacs, a pretty cottage 
oraée. Captain Lennox was a tall, thin, fair-haired man about forty 
years of age. He had clear-cut aquiline features, wore a moustache 
and long whiskers, and was always faultlessly dressed. 

“* How was my uncle looking, Captain Lennox?” asked Ella, some- 
what anxiously, when the ear-rings had been duly examined and 
admired. 

‘Certainly quite as well as I ever saw him look.” 

“‘T am glad of that. I had a letter from him three days ago, in 
which he said that he had not felt better for years. But that is a 
phrase he nearly always makes use of when he writes to me. He 
does it to satisfy me. When his health is in question, Uncle Gilbert’s 
statements are sometimes to be taken with a grain of salt.” 

“‘ Now that Captain Lennox has assured you that your uncle is no 
worse than usual, you can afford to give me another week at Bays- 
water,” said Mrs. Carlyon. 

Ella smiled, and shook her head. ‘I must go back next Monday 
without fail.” 

‘You are as obstinate as the Squire himself,” cried her aunt. ‘I 
have a great mind to write and tell him that he need not expect you 
before the twentieth.” 

‘“‘ He will expect me back on the thirteenth,” said Ella. ‘And I 
would not disappoint him for a great deal.” 

‘Well, well, you must have your own way, I suppose. All the 
same, it is a great deprivation to me. But those good people upstairs 
will think I am lost, so come along, both of you.’ 

At this juncture a fresh arrival was announced. It was Mr. Conroy, 
special artist and correspondent for ‘‘ The Illustrated Globe,” whose 
vivid letters from the seat of war had been so widely read of late. 
Mrs. Carlyon received him with warmth. ‘I hope you have brought 
some of your sketches with you, as you so kindly promised,” she 
said, when greetings were over. 

‘**My portfolio is in the hall,” he replied. ‘But you must not 
expect to see anything very finished. In fact, my sketches are all in 
the rough, just as I jotted them down immediately after the events I 
have attempted to pourtray.” 

“That will only serve to render them the more interesting. They 
will seem like veritable pulsations of that awful struggle,” said Mrs. 
Carlyon, as she rang the bell and ordered the portfolio to be brought 
upstairs, Then she introduced Conroy to her niece, Miss Winter = 
and he gave a perceptible start. 

“They have met before,” thought Captain Lennox to himself. 
He was looking on from his seat close by, and he watched keenly 
for a gleam of recognition between them. But no such look came 
into the eyes of either. The Captain, who had a keen nose for 
anything not above board, turned the matter over in his mind. 
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‘‘ That start had a meaning in it,” he mused. ‘‘ There’s more under 
the surface than shows itself at present.” 

Conroy never forgot the picture that stamped itself on his memory 
the first moment he set eyes on Ella Winter. He saw before him a 
tall, slender girl, whose gait and movements were as free and stately 
as those of a queen. She had hair of the colour of chestnuts when 
at their ripest, and large luminous eyes of darkest blue. The eye- 
brows were thick and nearly straight, and darker in colour than her 
hair. Her face was a delightful one in the mingled expression of 
gravity and sweetness—the gravity was often near akin to melancholy 
—that habitually rested upon it. A forehead broad, but not very 
high ; a straight, clear-cut nose with delicate nostrils ; lips that were, 
perhaps, a trifle over-full, but that lacked nothing of purpose and 
decision ; a firm, rounded chin with one dainty dimple in it: such 
was Ella Winter as first seen by Edward Conroy. This evening she 
wore a dress of rich but sober-tinted marone, relieved with lace of a 
creamy white. ‘‘I have often wished to see her,” muttered Conroy 
to himself. ‘‘ Now I have seen her, and I am satisfied.” 

Mrs. Carlyon had the portfolio taken into her boudoir so as to be 
clear of the music and conversation in the larger room, and there a 
little group gathered round to examine and comment upon the 
sketches, and to listen to Conroy’s few direct words of explanation 
whenever any such were needed. 

Ella stood and looked on, listening to Mr. Conroy’s remarks and 
to the comments of those around her; and only giving utterance to 
a monosyllable now and then. ‘This man differs, somehow, from 
other men,” was her unspoken thought. ‘ He is a man carved out 
by hand ; not one of a thousand turned out by lathe, and all so 
much alike that you cannot tell one from another. He has indi- 
viduality. He interests me.” 

She was taking but little apparent interest in what was going on be- 
fore her; but, for all that, she lost no word that was said. She stood, fan 
in hand, her arms crossed before her, her fingers interknit, her eyes, with 
a look of grave sweet inquiry in them, bent on Conroy’s face. ‘* Aunt 
shall ask him to*leave his portfolio till to-morrow,” she thought, ‘‘ and 
after these people are gone I can have his sketches all to myself.” 

Conroy was indeed of a different mould from those butterflies of 
fashion who ordinarily fluttered around Miss Winter. He was cer- 
tainly not a handsome man, in the general acceptation of the term. 
His face was dark and somewhat rugged for a man still young, but 
lined with thought, and instinct with energy. He had seem his 
twenty-eighth birthday, but looked older. Edward Conroy had gone 
through much hardship and many dangers in the pursuit of his pro- 
fession. Already his black hair was growing thin about the temples, 
and was streaked here and there with a fine line of grey. The 
predominent expression of his face was determination. He looked 
like a man not easily moved—whom, indeed, it would be almost 
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impossible to move when once he had made up his mind to a certain 
course. And yet his face was one that women and children seemed 
to trust intuitively. At times a wonderful softness, an expression of 
almost feminine tenderness, would steal into his dark brown eyes. 
Tears had nothing to do with it: he was a man to whom tears were 
unknown. The sweetest springs are those which lie farthest from 
the surface and are the most difficult to reach. From the first, Ella 
felt that she had to contend against a will that was stronger than her 
own. From the first she could not help looking up to, and deferring 
to Edward Conroy, as she had never deferred to any man but her 
uncle. Probably she liked him none the less for that. 

When Conroy’s sketches had been looked at and commented upon, 
the majority of the.company went back into the drawing-room. 
Dancing now began, and Ella found herself engaged to one partner 
after another. Conroy sat down in a corner of the boudoir next to 
old-fashioned, plain-looking Miss Wallace, whom nobody seemed to 
notice much, and was soon deep in conversation with her. Ella was 
annoyed two or three times at detecting herself looking round the 
room and wondering what had become of him. Somehow she 
seemed to pay less attention than usual to the small talk of her 
partners. They found her indifferent and distrait. ‘‘She may be 
rich, and she may be handsome,” remarked young Pawson, of the 
Guards, to one of his friends, ‘‘ but she is not the kind of woman that 
I should care to marry. She has a way of freezing a fellow and making 
him feel small ; and that’s uncomfortable, to say the least of it.” 

By-and-by Conroy strolled into the drawing-room, and Captain 
Lennox, who happened to be watching Ella at the time, saw the 
sudden light that leapt into her eyes the moment she caught sight of 
his form in the doorway. ‘She’s interested in him already,” mut- 
tered the Captain to himself. ‘This Mr. Conroy is playing some 
deep game or I am very much mistaken. I wonder where he has 
met her before ?” 

** How do you think my niece is looking ?” asked Mrs. Carlyon of 
Captain Lennox, a little later on, as she glanced fondly at Ella. 

““Uncommonly well,” replied the Captain. ‘She always does 
look well.” 

“Ah no, not always. She was not looking well when she came 
to me.” 

Captain Lennox considered. He also glanced across at Ella. “I 
have noticed one thing, Mrs. Carlyon—that she has at times a 
strangely grave look in her eyes for one so young. It is as if she 
had something or other in her thoughts that she finds it difficult to 
forget.” 

‘“* That is just where the matter lies. How can she forget? Since 
that strange affair that happened last February at Heron Dyke ——” 

“Oh, that was a regular mystery,” interrupted the Captain, aroused 
to eager interest. ‘It is one still.” 
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‘And it has left its effects upon poor Ella; A mystery: yes, 
you are right in calling it so; sure never was a greater mystery 
enacted in melodrama. Ella’s stay with me has, no doubt, benefited 
her in a degree, but I am sure it lies in her thoughts almost night 
and day.” 

‘Well, it was a most unaccountable thing. I fancy it troubles 
Mr. Denison.” 

‘Tt must trouble all who inhabit Heron Dyke. For myself, I do 
not think I could bear to live there. Were it my home I should 
leave it.” 

Captain Lennox stroked his fair v:hiskers in surprise. ‘ Leave 
it!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Leave Heron Dyke!” 

* Tshould. I should be afraid to stay. But then I am a woman, 
and women are apt to be timorous. If—if Katherine - 

Mrs, Carlyon broke off with a shiver. She rose from her seat and 
moved away, as though the subject were getting too much for her. 

A strange mystery it indeed was, as the reader will confess when 
he shall hear its particulars later. But it was not the greatest mystery 
enacted, or to be enacted, at Heron Dyke. 

“‘T have a favour to ask you, Mr. Conroy,” began Ella, when they 
found themselves apart from the rest for a moment. 

“You have but to name it,” he answered, a smile in his speaking 
eyes as they glanced into hers. 

“Will you let your portfolio remain here until to-morrow? I 
want to look at the sketches all by myself.” 

‘“‘ They interest you ?” 

“Very much indeed. How TI should like to have been in Paris 
during that terrible siege!” 

“ You ought to be thankful that you were a hundred miles away 
from it.” 

‘*‘ But surely I might have been of some sort of use. I could have 
nursed among the wounded—or helped to distribute food to the 
starving—or read to the dying. I should have found something to 
do, and have done it.” 

‘Still I cannot help saying that you were much better away. You 
can form but a faint idea of the terror and agony of that awful 
time.” 

‘But there were women who went through it all, and why should 
not I have done the same? My life seems so useless—so purpose- 
less. I feel as if I had been sent into a world where there was 
nothing left for me to do!” 

**So long as poverty and sickness, want and misery abound, there 
is surely enough to do for earnest workers of every kind.” 

“But how to set about doing it? I feel as if my hands were 
tied, and as if I could not cut the cord that binds me.” 

“And yet your life is not without its interests. Your uncle for 
instance " 
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“You have heard about my uncle!” she said, in her quick way, 
looking at him with a little surprise. 

“Yes, I have heard of Mr. Denison, of Heron Dyke. There is 
nothing very strange in that.” 

‘* Ah, yes, I think I am of some use to him,” said Ella, softly. “I 
could not leave Uncle Gilbert for anything or anybody. And I have 
my school in the village, and two or three poor old people to look 
after. My life is not altogether an empty one ; but what I do seems 
so small and trifling in comparison with what I think I should like 
to do. After all, these may be only the foolish longings of an igno- 
rant girl who has seen little or nothing of the world.” 

Mr. Bootle came up and claimed Ella’s hand for the next 
dance. The special correspondent’s face softened as he looked 
after her. 

‘* What a sweet creature she is!” he said to himself. “To-morrow 
I will try to sketch her face from memory.” 

Philip Cleeve was one of the earliest to leave. He had com- 
plained of a severe headache for the last hour, and had scarcely 
danced at all. A little later Mr. Bootle and Captain Lennox 
went off arm-in-arm. They had never met before this evening, but 
they seemed to have taken a mutual liking to one another. When 
Conroy took his leave, Mrs. Carlyon invited him to call again: and 
he silently promised himself it should be before Ella Winter’s de- 
parture for Norfolk. But, as circumstances fell out, it was a promise 
he could not keep. 

Two o'clock was striking as Mrs. Carlyon sat down on her dressing- 
room sofa after the departure of her last guest. Taking out her ear- 
rings, she handed them to her maid, Higson. 

“Tam glad things passed off nicely,” she remarked to Ella, who 
had stepped in for a few moments’ chat. “ All the same, I am not 
sorry it’s over,” she added, with a sigh of weariness. 

‘Neither am I,” acknowledged Ella. ‘It would take me a long 
while to get used to your London hours, Aunt Gertrude.” 

‘*That’s a pleasant man, that Captain Lennox, Ella. Very fashion- 
able, I see; but he—Higson, what in the world are you fidgeting 
about ?” Mrs. Carlyon broke off to ask. 

“T am looking for your jewel-case, ma’am,” was the maid’s re- 
joinder; ‘I can’t see it anywhere. Perhaps you have put it away?” 
she added, turning to her mistress. 

‘“‘T have neither seen it nor touched it since I dressed for dinner,” 
said Mrs. Carlyon. ‘It was on the dressing-table then. I daresay 
you have put it somewhere yourself.” 

Higson, the patient, knew she had not, though she made no reply. 
She continued her search, Ella turning to help her. The maid’s 
face gradually acquired a look of consternation. 

‘It is certainly not here, aunt,” cried Ella. 

*What’s that, my dear?” asked Mrs, Carlyon, with a start, rousing 
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herself from the half-doze into which she had fallen. ‘I say that 
Higson must have forgotten what she did with it.” 

But Higson had not. She assured her mistress that the jewel- 
box was left on the dressing-table. At nine o’clock, when she 
went in to prepare the room for the night, she saw it there, safe and 
untouched. 

Without another word, Mrs. Carlyon set to work herself. The 
dressing-room had two doors, one of which opened into Mrs. 
Carlyon’s bed-room, while the other opened into the boudoir where 
the little group had assembled to examine Mr. Conroy’s sketches. 
After searching the dressing-room thoroughly, and convincing herself 
that the case was not there, the bed-room was submitted to a similar 
process with a like result. 

Mrs. Carlyon grew alarmed. The case had contained jewels of 
the value of more than three hundred pounds, besides certain 
souvenirs pertaining to dear ones whom she had lost, which no 
money could have bought. As a last resource the boudoir was 
searched, although it was difficult to imagine how the jewel-case 
could by any possibility have found its way there. Satisfied, at 
length, that further search, for the present at all events, was 
useless, Mrs. Carlyon sat down with despair at her heart and tears in 
her eyes. ‘‘ Are the servants gone to bed yet?” she asked. 

Higson thought not. When she came up, they were clearing 
away the refreshments. 

“Go and call them,” said her mistress, rather sharply. ‘“ But 
don’t say what for.” 

‘‘Higson seems regularly put out,” observed Ella, when the maid 
was gone, 

‘Well she may be,” said Mrs. Carlyon. ‘She is a faithful 
creature, and has been with me nearly a dozen years. A// my 
servants are faithful, and have lived with me more or less a prolonged 
time,” she added, emphatically. ‘‘I could never suspect one of them; 
but it is right they should be questioned. I could trust them with 
all I possess.” 

The servants filed in, five or six of them, one after another: an 
expression on each face which seemed to ask, ‘‘ Why are we wanted 
here at this uncanny hour?” 

In a few quiet sentences Mrs. Carlyon detailed her loss, and 
questioned each of them in turn as to whether they could throw any 
light on the affair. One and all denied all knowledge of it: as 
indeed their mistress had quite expected that they would do. No 
one save Higson had set foot either in the bed-room or dressing-room 
since ten o’clock the previous forenoon. There was nothing for it 
but to let them go back. Higson, who was crying by this time, was 
told a few minutes later that she too had better go: Mrs. Carlyon 
would to-night undress herself. The woman went out with her apron 
to her eyes. 
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“T shan’t get a wink of sleep all this blessed night,” she cried with 
a sob. ‘Hanging would be too good, ma’am, for them that have 
robbed you.” 

Mrs. Carlyon and Ella sat and looked at each other. The uncer- 
tainty was growing painfully oppressive. Had there been any strange 
waiters in the house, they might have been suspected: but, except 
on some very rare and grand occasion, Mrs. Carlyon employed only 
her own servants. And those servants were above suspicion. 

‘Was the door that opens from the dressing-room into the boudoir 
locked, or otherwise ?” asked Ella. 

“To my certain knowledge it was locked till past ten o’clock : and 
I will tell you how I happen to know it,” replied Mrs. Carlyon. 
‘Sometime after the exhibition of Mr. Conroy’s sketches I went 
into the boudoir and found it empty of everybody except Philip 
Cleeve; he was lying on the sofa with one of his bad headaches. 
Thinking that my salts might be of service to him, I came into 
the dressing-room to get them. I have a clear recollection of 
finding the door between the two rooms locked then. I un- 
locked it, and having found the salts, I went back and gave them 
to Philip; but whether I relocked the door after me is more than I 
can say. Probably I did not. After a few words to Philip I left 
him, still lying on the sofa, and did not go near the boudoir 
again, 

A pause ensued. It seemed as if there was nothing more to be 
said. Not the slightest shadow of suspicion could rest on Philip 
Cleeve ; the idea was preposterous. Both the ladies had known him 
since he was a boy, and his mother, Lady Cleeve, was one of Mrs. 
Carlyon’s oldest friends. And, that suspicion could attach itself to 
any of the guests, was equally out of the question. Still, the one 
strange fact remained, that the casket could not be found. 

‘“‘ We had better go to bed, I think,” said Mrs. Carlyon at last, in 
a fretful voice. ‘‘If we sit up all night the case won’t come back to 
us of its own accord.” ; 

‘IT am ready to say with Higson that I shan’t get a wink of sleep,” 
remarked Ella, as she rose to obey. “One thing seems quite 
certain, Aunt Gertrude—that there must be a thief somewhere.” 


CHAPTER III. 
CAPTAIN LENNOX STARTLED. 


THERE were other people beside Mrs. Carlyon who had cause to 
remember the night of Ella Winter’s birthday party. 

As already stated, Captain Lennox and Mr. Bootle left the house 
together. They were walking along, arm-in-arm, smoking their 
cigars, when whom should they run against but Philip Cleeve, who 
had bid them good-night half an hour before. 
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“Why, Phil, my boy, what are you doing here?” cried Mr. Bootle. 
**T thought you were off to roost long ago.” 

“*T am taking a quiet stroll before turning in,” answered Philip. 
**T thought the cool night air would do my head good, and I’m 
happy to say it has.” 

‘‘Then you can’t do better than come along to my hotel with 
Mr. Bootle,” said Lennox. ‘Let us have one last bottle of cham- 
pagne together.” 

Freddy seconded the proposition ; and Philip, who seldom wanted 
much persuasion where pleasure was concerned, yielded after a 
minute’s hesitation. He had come up to London for a few days’ 
holiday, and there was no reason why he should not enjoy him- 
self. 

A cab was called, and the three gentlemen presently found them- 
selves at the Captain’s rooms. There they sat chatting, and smoking, 
and drinking champagne, till the clock on the chimney-piece chimed 
the half hour past two. By this time they had all had more wine 
than was good for them, Mr. Bootle especially so, while Philip was, 
* perhaps, the coolest of the three. 

‘We'll see him into a hansom and then we shall be sure that he 
will get home all right,” whispered Lennox to Philip as they assisted 
Freddy downstairs. 

A hansom being quickly found, Mr. Bootle’ was safely stowed 
inside and the requisite instructions given to the driver. Then they 
all shook hands and bade each other good-night with a promise to 
meet again next afternoon. 


It was near noon the next day, and Freddy Bootle was still in bed, 
when some one knocked at his door, and Captain Lennox entered 
the room, looking well, but lugubrious. 

“Not up yet!” he said, in anything but a cheerful voice. “I 
breakfasted three hours ago.” 

** My head is like a lump of lead,” moaned Freddy, “and my 
tongue is as dry as a parrot’s.” 

‘‘ Have you any soda; and where’s your liqueur-case ? I’ll concoct 
you a dose that will put you right.” 

“You'll find lots of things in the other room: but Lennox, how 
tresh you look. You might never have had a headache in your life.” 

‘* You are not so well seasoned as I am,” returned Captain Lennox. 
‘‘ What business do you suppose has brought me here?” 

‘*Not the remotest idea; unless it is to gaze on the wretched 
object before you.” 

‘Oh, you'll be quite well in an hour or two. Are you aware that 
I had my pocket picked of my purse while in your company last 
night or, rather, early this morning ?” 

Mr. Bootle stared at his friend in blank surprise, but said nothing. 

“Tt contained all the cash I had with me,” continued the Captain ; 
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‘and I must ask you to lend me a few pounds to pay my hotel bill 
and carry me home.” 

‘“‘ Was there much in it ?” 

“A ten pound note, and some gold and silver.” 

Mr. Bootle was sitting up in bed by this time, his hands pressed 
to his head, his eyes fixed intently on the Captain. ‘ By Jove!” he 
said, at last, and there was no mistaking his tone of utter surprise. 
“Do you know, Lennox, that your telling me about this brings back 
something to my mind that I had forgotten till now. I think my 
pocket has been picked. I have a vague recollection of not being 
able to find my watch and chain when I got home this morning, 
but I tumbled into bed almost immediately, and thought nothing 
more of the matter till you spoke now. Just hand me my togs and 
let me have another search.” 

Mr. Bootle examined his clothes thoroughly ; but both watch and 
chain were gone. The two men looked at each other in dismay. “It 
was the governor’s watch,” said Freddy, dismally, “and I am uncom- 
monly sorry it’s gone. Bad luck to the wretch who took it!” 

“You had better get up and have some breakfast, and then we’ll 
go down to Scotland Yard. The police may be able to trace it into 
the hands of some pawnbroker.” 

‘‘T shall never see the old watch again,” said Mr. Bootle, with a 
melancholy shake of the head. ‘And as for breakfast—don’t 
mention the word.” , 

At this juncture, Philip Cleeve came in, looking none the worse for 
last night’s vigil. The story of the double loss was at once poured 
into his ears by Freddy. Captain Lennox noticed how genuinely 
surprised he looked. 

You lost nothing, I suppose ?” asked the Captain, in a grumbling 
tone, as if he could not get over his own loss. 

“ Why, no,” said Philip, with a laugh. ‘I had nothing about me 
worth taking—only a little loose silver and this ancient turnip—a 
family relic, three or four generations old.” As he spoke he drew 
from his pocket a large old-fashioned silver watch, of the kind our 
great grandfathers used to carry, and held it up for inspection. 
‘‘ Almost big enough for a family clock, is it not?” he asked, with 
another laugh, as he put it away again. 

There was silence for a minute or two, Lennox-seeming lost in a 
reverie. Then he turned to Bootle. ‘‘Do you recollect at what 
time during the evening you looked at your watch last ?” 

‘My memory as to what happened during the latter part of the 
evening is anything but clear,” said Freddy. ‘I seem to have a 
hazy recollection of pulling out my watch and looking at it when the 
clock in your room chimed something or other.” 

‘‘ That would be half-past two,” interrupted Lennox. 

“But I can’t be quite sure on the point. How about your 
purse ?—portemonnaie, or what it was ?” 
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“ As to that, I only know that I missed it first when I came to 
undress, I might have been relieved of it hours before, or only a 
few minutes.” 

** Don’t you remember two or three rough-looking fellows hustling 
past us,” asked Philip, ‘‘as we stood talking for a minute or two at 
the street corner just before Bootle got into the cab?” 

Lennox shook his head. ‘I can’t say that I recollect the circum- 
stance you speak of,” he answered. 

* But I recollect the affair quite well,” said Philip, positively. 
“One of the men nearly hustled me into the gutter. Nasty low- 
looking fellows they were. I think it most likely that they were the 
pickpockets.” 

The Captain shrugged his shoulders, remarking that all he knew 
was that his money was gone; he crossed the room, and began 
to stare out of the window. Freddy Bootle was looking dreadfully 
uncomfortable, 

“I am sorry that I can’t join you fellows at dinner to-day,” said 
Cleeve. ‘From a letter I received this morning I find I must get 
back home.” 

‘Oh! nonsense!” both of them interrupted. ‘‘Thatwon’t do, Cleeve.” 

“Tt must do. My mother has written for me. She’s ill.” 

‘** You can go down the first thing to-morrow,” said Captain Lennox. 

‘‘ A few hours can’t make much difference,” added Bootle. 

Philip shook his head. ‘When it comes to the mother writing, 
and confessing she is ill—which she never will confess—I know she 
zs ill; and she expects me. Perhaps I’ll look in again on my way to 
the train,” added Philip, as he went out. ‘I have a call or two to 
make first.” 

In the course of the day the Captain and Mr. Bootle went down 
to Scotland Yard and reported their losses : though they both seemed 
to feel that their doing so was little better than a farce. They dined 
together afterwards, and went to the theatre. 

Next day the Captain’s brief visit came to an end, and he travelled 
back into Norfolk. 

The evening clock was striking nine as Captain Lennox reached 
Nullington station. He secured the solitary fly in waiting, and told 
the driver to take him to Heron Dyke. Late though it was, he 
thought, he would tell the Squire that his gift had reached Miss 
Winter safely. What with this robbery and that, it behoved people 
to be cautious. Dismissing the fly when he reached the gates of 
Heron Dyke, Captain Lennox took out his cane and a small hand- 
bag, and rang at the door, 

Everything looked dark about the old house. There was not a 
glimmer of light anywhere. The shrill clang of the bell broke the 
death-like silence rudely. Presently came the sound of footsteps, and 
then a man’s voice could be heard as he grumbled and muttered to 
himself, while two or three heavy bolts were slowly, and, as it were, 
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reluctantly withdrawn. ‘It’s old Aaron Stone, and he’s in a deuce 
of a temper, as he always is,” said the Captain to himself. The great 
oaken door seemed to groan as it turned on its hinges. It was only 
opened to the extent of a few inches, and was still held by the heavy 
chain inside. 

‘*Who are you, and what do you mean by disturbing honest folk 
at this time o’ night ?” queried a harsh voice from within. 

‘‘T am Captain Lennox. I have just returned from London, and 
I should like a few words with the Squire, if not too late.” 

‘The Squire never sees anybody at this time o’ night. You had 
better come in the morning, Captain.” 

“TI cannot come in the morning. I have a message for Mr. 
Denison from his niece, Miss Winter.” 

“Why couldn’t you say so at first?” grumbled the old man. He 
seemed to hesitate for a moment or two; then he turned on his 
heel and went slowly away down the echoing corridor; a distant door 
was heard to shut, and after that all was silence again. 

Captain Lennox turned away and whistled a few bars under his 
breath. The night was cloudy, and few stars were visible. Here 
and there one of the huge clumps of evergreens, in front of the 
house, was dimly discernible ; and against the background of clouded 
sky, the black outlines of the seven tall poplars, that stood on the 
opposite side of the lawn, were clearly defined. A brooding quiet 
seemed to rest over the whole place, except that every now and then, 
borne from afar, came the sound of a faint murmurous monotone, at 
once plaintive and soothing. It was the voice of the incoming tide, 
as it washed softly up the distant sands. ; : 

Captain Lennox shivered, although the night was warm and 
oppressive. ‘‘ What a dismal place!” was his thought. ‘I would 
far sooner live in my own pretty little cottage than in this big, ram- 
bling, draughty, haunted old house—and it has a haunted look, if 
house ever had——and it 7s, if all tales are true. What was that?” 
he asked himself, with a start. It seemed to him that he had heard 
the sound of stealthy footsteps behind him. His fingers tightened 
on his cane, and he peered cautiously around: but nothing was to be 
seen or heard. Again came the noise of a far-off door, and again 
the sound of slow, heavy footsteps across the stone-floor of the hall. 
Next minute the chain was unloosed, and the‘great door opened a 
few inches wider. ‘Then was the rugged face and bent form of old 
Aaron Stone discernible, as he cautiously held the door with one 
hand, while the other held a lighted lantern. 

_ You may come in,” he said, in ungracions accents. ‘‘ As you have 

brought a message from Miss Ella, the Squire will see you; but it’s 
gone nine o'clock, Captain, and he never likes to be kept up past his 
time—ten.” 

Captain Lennox stepped inside, and the door behind him was 
rebolted and chained. The dim light from the lantern flung fantastic 
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shadows on wall and ceiling as Aaron went slowly along, but left 
other things in semi-darkness. At the end of a passage leading from 
the opposite side of the hall was a door, which the old man opened 
with a pass-key, and they turned to the right along a narrower 
passage, into which several rooms opened. At one of these doors 
Aaron halted, opened it, and announced Captain Lennox. 

The room into which Lennox was ushered, after leaving his hand- 
bag and cane outside, was a large apartment, with a sort of sombre 
stateliness about it which might be imposing, but which was 
certainly anything but cheerful. Cheerful, indeed, on the brightest 
day in summer it was hardly possible that this room could be. 
Its panelled walls were black with age. Here and there a family 
portrait, dim and faded, and incrusted with the accumulated 
grime of generations, stared out at you with ghostly eyes from the 
more ghostly depths of blackness behind it. Whatever colour the 
ceiling might once have been, it was now one dull pervading hue of 
dingy brown. Two or three Indian rugs on the floor; a bureau 
carved with leaves and flowers, from the midst of which, queer 
faces peeped out; two or three tables with twisted legs; an Oriental 
jar or two, and a few straight-backed chairs, formed, with two ex- 
ceptions, the sole furniture of the room, The windows were high and 
narrow, and three in number. They were filled with small lozenge- 
shaped panes of thick greenish glass, set in lead; through which 
even the brightest summer sunlight penetrated with a chastened 
lustre, as though it were half afraid to venture inside. It was night 
now, and in the silver sconces over the chimney-piece, and in the 
silver candlesticks on one of the tables, some half-dozen wax-candles 
were alight; but in that big gloomy room their feeble flame seemed 
to do little more than make darkness visible. High up in the middle 
window was the family escutcheon in painted glass, and below it a 
scroll with the family motto: What I have, I hold. 

The two exceptions to the furniture were these: a high screen of 
dark stamped leather, the figures on which, originally gilt, showed 
nothing more than a patch here and there of their whilom lustre; 
and a huge chair, which was also covered with the same dark leather. 
In this chair was seated the Master of Heron Dyke. The screen 
was drawn up behind him, and although the evening was close 
on midsummer, in the big open fireplace, in front of which he 
was sitting, the stump of a tree was slowly burning; crackling and 
sputtering noisily every now and then, as though defying till the last 
the flames that were gradually eating it away. 

Gilbert Denison sat in this huge leather chair, propped up with 
cushions, his legs and feet covered with a bear-skin. The reader at 
first might hardly have believed him to be the fine young fellow he 
saw in London, sitting, by his uncle’s death-bed, Gilbert the elder. 
But forty-five years suffice to change all of us. He was a very tall, 
lean, gaunt old man now: so lean, indeed, that there seemed to be 
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little more of him than skin and bone. His head was covered with 
‘a black velvet skull-cap, underneath which his long white hair strag- 
gled almost on his shoulders. He had bold, clearly-cut features, 
and must, at one timie, have been a man of striking appearance. 
His cheeks had now fallen in, and his long, straight nose looked 
pinched and sharp. His white eyebrows were thick and heavy, but 
the eyes below them gleamed out with a strange, keen, crafty sort of in- 
telligence, that was hardly pleasant to see in one soold. He was clad, 
this evening, in a dressing-gown of thick grey duffel, from the sleeves 
of which appeared two bony hands ; their long fingers were just now 
clutching the arms of the easy-chair, as though they never meant to 
loosen their hold again. Finally, on one lean, yellow finger gleamed 
a splendid cat’s-eye ring, set with brilliants. 

Captain Lennox walked slowly forward till he stood close by the 
invalid’s chair: for an invalid Mr. Denison was, and had been for 
years. The latter spoke first. ‘‘So—so! You have got back from 
town, eh, and brought me a message from my little girl?” said he, 
looking up at his visitor with sharp, crafty eyes. ‘I hope that the 
London smoke and London hours have not quite robbed her of her 
country roses? But sit down—sit down.” 

‘Miss Winter could hardly look better than when I saw her the 
day before yesterday,” replied Captain Lennox. ‘She desired me to 
present her dearest love to you, and to tell you that she would not 
fail to be back at Heron Dyke on Monday evening next.” 

‘TI knew she would be back to her time,” chuckled’ the Squire. 
‘“* Though, for that matter, she might have stayed another fortnight 
had she wanted to.” 

He had a harsh, creaking, high-pitched voice, as though there 
were some hidden hinges somewhere that needed oiling; and it was 
curious to note that Aaron Stone’s voice, probably from listening 
to that of his master for so many years, had acquired something of 
the same harsh, high-pitched tone, only with more of an inherent 
grumble in it. At a little distance, a person not in the habit of 
hearing either of them speak frequently, might readily have mistaken 
one voice for the other. 

**T fancy, sir,” said the Captain, “that Miss Winter is never so 
happy as when at Heron Dyke. She strikes me as being one of 
those exceptional young ladies who care but little fer the gaieties and 
distractions of London life.” 

** Aye, the girl’s been happy enough here under the old roof-tree of 
her forefathers. She has been brought up on our wild east coast, 
and our cold sea winds have made her fresh and rosy. She is not 
one of your town-bred minxes who find no happiness out of a ball- 
room or a boudoir. But she is a child no longer, and girls at her 
age have sometimes queer fancies and desires, that come and go 
beyond their own control. There have been times of late when I 
have fancied my pretty one has moped a little. Maybe, her wings 
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begin to flutter, and to her young eyes the world seems wide and 
beautiful, and the old nest to grow duller and darker day by day.” 

His voice softened wonderfully as he spoke thus of Ella. He sat 
and stared at the burning log, his chin resting on his breast. For 
the moment he had forgotten that he was not alone. 

Captain Lennox waited a minute and then coughed gently behind 
his hand. The Squire turned his head sharply. ‘‘ Bodikins! I’d 
forgotten all about you,” he said. ‘Well, I’m glad you’ve called 
to-night, Captain, though if you had come much later I should 
have been between the blankets. We are early birds at the Dyke. 
And she was looking well, was she !—forgetting a bit, may be, the 
trouble here. You gave my little present safely into her hands, eh ?” 

“TI did not fail to deliver it speedily, as I had promised. Miss 
Winter will tell you herself how delighted she was with its contents.” 

The Squire chuckled and rubbed his bony hands, ‘Ay, ay, she was 
pleased, was she? I shall have half a dozen kisses for it, I’ll be bound.” 

The Captain rose to go. ‘‘I thought you would like to hear of 
her welfare, Squire, or I should not have intruded on you before to- 
morrow. And also that I had carried your present to her in safety. 
London seems full of mysterious robberies just now.” 

*“Tt’s always that; always that. I won’t ask you to stay now,” 
added the Squire; ‘‘you must drop in and see us another time. There’s 
not much company comes to the Dyke nowadays. But at odd 
times a friend is welcome, eh? I’ve been thinking lately that perhaps 
my pretty one would be more lively if she saw more company: she 
finds it a bit drear, I fancy, since—since that matter in the winter. 
You, now, are young, but not too young; you have travelled, and 
seen the world, and you can talk. So you may call—once in a way, 
you know, eh—why not ?” 

As soon as Captain Lennox had gone Aaron came in. One by one, 
he slowly and with much deliberation extinguished the candles in 
the sconces over the chimney-piece, but not those on the table. He 
then proceeded to close and bar the shutters of the three high, narrow 
windows. It was a whim of Mr. Denison to have the windows of 
whatever room he might be sitting in left uncurtained and unshuttered 
till the last moment before retiring for the night. ‘I hate to sit in a 
room with its eyes shut,” he used to say: and he never would do so 
if he could help it. 

The clatter made by Aaron roused Mr. Denison from the reverie 
into which he had fallen. He lifted his head and watched Aaron 
bar the shutters of the last window. ‘As I drove home this after- 
noon, master,” said Aaron, “I saw two strangers loitering about the 
park gates. They crossed the stile into the Far Meadow when they 
saw me, and then they slipped away behind the hedges.” 

“‘ Ay, ay—spies—spies !” said the Squire. ‘ They are at their old 
tricks again !—I’ve felt it for weeks. But we'll cheat them yet, 
Aaron—yes, we'll cheat them yet. Why, only an hour ago, when 
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it was growing dark, just before you brought in the candles, as I sat 
looking out of the middle window, all at once I saw a man’s face 
above the garden wall, staring straight into the room. I stared back 
at it, you may be sure. But at the end of two minutes, or so, I 
could bear the thing no longer, so I up with my stick and shook it 
at the face, and next moment it was gone.” 

“T should like to shoot them—and them that send them!” 
exclaimed Aaron, viciously. 

‘They'll prowl about more than ever till the next eleven or twelve 
months have come and gone,” said the Squire, ‘If they could see my 
coffin carried across the park to the old church, what a merry show 
that would be for them !—there’d be no more spying here then. 
That’s ten o’clock striking. Put out the other candles and let us go.” 

Captain Lennox left the hall, carrying his cane and his little bag, 
and set off homewards. It was a balmy June evening, and the walk 
through the park would be a pleasant one. As soon as the door 
was shut behind him he proceeded to light a cigar, and, after crossing 
the lawn and the old bridge over the moat, he turned to the left and 
struck into a narrow footpath through the park, which would prove a 
shorter cut to the high road than the winding carriage-drive. Dark- 
ness and silence were around him: the stars gave but little light. He 
seemed to follow the pathway by instinct rather than by sight. It 
was a thinner line of grass that wound like a ribbon through the 
thicker grass of the park, His own footsteps were all but inaudible 
* to him as he walked. 

The pathway took a sudden turn round two gnarled thorn-trees, 
when all at once, and without a moment’s warning, Captain Lennox 
found himself face to face with a dark-hooded figure—hooded and 
cloaked from head to foot—which might have sprung out of the 
ground, so silently and suddenly did it appear to his sight. The 
Captain, brave man though he was, felt startled, and an involuntary 
cry escaped his lips. The figure was startled too—it appeared to have 
been gazing intently at the windows of the house through the branches 
of the trees—and would have turned torun away. But Captain Lennox 
took a quiet step forward, and laid his hand upon its shoulder, 

“Who are your—and what are you doing here?” he sternly 
demanded. 

The hood fell back, and in the dim starlight Captain Lennox 
could just make out the face of a woman, young and pale, her eyes 
cast pleadingly up to his own. 

‘Oh, sir, don’t hold me !—don’t keep me!” was the answer, given 
in a tone of wailing entreaty, though the voice was one of singular 
sweetness. ‘‘ Please let me go!” 

‘What are you doing here?” he reiterated, still keeping his hold 
upon her. ‘What were you peeping at the house for?” 

“‘T am looking for Katherine,” whispered the girl. ‘‘ I come here 
often to look for her.” 
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*¢ For Katherine !—and who is Katherine ?” asked Captain Lennox. 
But the next moment he remembered the name, as being the one 
connected with that strange mystery that so puzzled Heron Dyke. 

‘“‘ For my sister,” softly repeated the girl. ‘I do no harm, sir, in 
coming here to look for her.” 

‘But my good girl, she is not to be seen, you know; she never 
will be seen,” he remonstrated, a shade of compassion in his tone. 

“But I do see her,” answered the girl, her voice dropped to so 
low a pitch he could scarcely hear it. ‘I have seen her once or 
twice, sir; at her own window.” 

Perhaps Captain Lennox felt a little taken aback at the words. 
He did not answer, 

‘“* People say she must be dead; I know that,” went on the speaker 
in the same hushed tone. ‘Even mother says that it must be 
Katherine’s ghost I see. But I think it is herself, sir. I think she 
is somewhere inside Heron Dyke.” 

If Captain Lennox felt a shade of something not agreeable creeping 
over him, he may be excused. The subject altogether bordered on 
the supernatural. 

‘“*My poor girl, had you not better go home and go to bed?” he 
said, compassionately. ‘ You can do no possible good by wandering 
about here at this time of night.” 

‘Oh, sir, I must wander; I must find out what has become of 
her,” was the girl’s pleading answer. ‘I can’t rest night or day; 
mother knows I can’t. When I go to sleep it is Katherine’s voice 
that wakes me again.” 

* But —— ” 

“ Hark ! what was that?” she suddenly cried out, laying her hand 
lightly, for protection, on the Captain’s arm. And he started again, 
in spite of himself. 

“‘T heard nothing,” he said, after listening a moment. 

“There it is again; a second scream. ‘They were two screams, 
you know sir—/er screams—I heard that snowy February night.” 

“But, my good girl, there were no screams to be heard now. It 
is your imagination. ‘The air is as still as death.” 

Ere the words were well spoken, the girl was gone. She had 
vanished silently behind the thorn-trees. And Captain Lennox, 
after waiting a minute or two, and not feeling any the merrier for 
the encounter, pursued his walk across the park. 

Suddenly, however, as a thought struck him, he turned to look 
at the windows of the house. They lay in the shade, gloomy and 
grim, no living person, no light, to be seen in any one of them. 

‘Tt is a curious fancy of hers, though,” muttered the Captain to 
himself, as he wheeled round again and went on his way. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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vege have been at Timberdale Rectory two or three times 
before; an old-fashioned, red-brick, irregularly-built house, 
the ivy clustering on its front walls. It had not much beauty to 
boast of, but was as comfortable a dwelling-place as any in Wor- 
cestershire. The well-stocked kitchen-garden, filled with plain fruit- 
trees and beds of vegetables, stretched out beyond the little lawn 
behind it; the small garden in front, with its sweet and homely 
flowers, opened to the pasture-field that lay between the house and 
the church. 

Timberdale Rectory basked to-day in the morning sun, It shone 
upon Grace, the rector’s wife, as she sat in the bow-window of their 
usual sitting-room, making a child’s frock. Having no little ones 
of her own to work for—and sometimes Timberdale thought it was 
that fact that made the rector show himself so crusty to the world in 
general—she had time, and to spare, to sew for the poor young 
starvelings in her husband’s parish. 

‘** Here he comes at last!” exclaimed Grace. 

Herbert Tanerton looked round from the fire over which he was 
shivering, though it was a warm and lovely April day. A glass of 
lemonade, or some such cooling drink, stood on the table at his 
elbow. He was always catching a sore throat—or fancied it. 

‘If I find the delay has arisen through any neglect of Lee’s, I 
shall report him for it,” spoke the rector severely. For, though he 
had condoned that one great mishap of Lee’s, the burning of the 
letter, he considered it his duty to look sharply after him. 

‘‘Oh but, Herbert, it cannot be; he is always punctual,” cried 
Grace. ‘*‘I’ll go and ask.” 

Mrs. Tanerton left the room, and ran down the short path to the 
little white gate; poor old Lee, the letterman, was approaching it 
from the field. Grace glanced at the church clock—three-quarters 
past ten. 

‘‘ A break-down on the line, we hear, ma’am,” said he, without 
waiting to be questioned, as he put one letter into her hand. 
‘Salmon has been in a fine way all the morning, wondering what 
was up.” 

“Thank you,” said Grace, glancing at the letter; ‘‘ we wondered 
too. What a beautiful day it is! Your wife will lose her rheumatism 
now. Tell her I say so.” 

Back ran Grace. Herbert Tanerton was standing up, impatient 
for the letter he had been specially expecting, his hand stretched 
out for it. 
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‘Your letter has not come, Herbert. Only one for me. It is 
from Alice.” 

“Oh!” returned Herbert, crustily, as he sat down again to his 
fire and his lemonade. 

Grace ran her eyes quickly over the letter—rather a long one, but 
very legibly written. Her husband’s brother, Jack Tanerton—if you 
have not forgotten him—had just brought home in safety from 
another voyage the good ship “‘ Rose of Delhi,” of which he was 
commander. Alice, his wife, who generally voyaged with him, had 
gone immediately on landing to her mother at New Brighton, near 
Liverpool ; Jack remaining: with his ship. This time the ship had 
been chartered for London, and Jack was there with it. 

Grace folded the letter slowly, an expression of pain seated in 
her eyes. ‘‘ Would you like to read it, Herbert?” she asked. 

‘“* Not now,” groaned Herbert, shifting the band of flannel on his 
throat. ‘‘ What does she say?” ‘ 

**She says”—Grace hesitated a moment before proceeding— 
‘* she says she wishes Jack .could leave the sea.” 

“I daresay!” exclaimed Herbert. ‘* Now, Grace, I'll not have 
that absurd notion encouraged. It was Alice’s cry last time they 
were at home ; and I told you then I would not.” 

‘I have not encouraged it, Herbert. Of course what Alice says 
has reason in it: one cannot help seeing that.” 

‘Jack chose the sea as his profession, and Jack must abide by it. 
A turncoat is never worth a rush. Jack /ikes the sea; and Jack 
has been successful at it.” 

“Oh, yes: he’s a first-rate sailor,” conceded Grace. “It is 
Alice’s wish, no doubt, rather than his. She says here ”—opening 
the letter—‘ Oh, if Jack could but leave the sea! All my little 
ones coming on !—I shall not be able to go with him this next 
voyage. And I come home to find my little Mary and my mother 
both ill! If we could but leave the sea!” 

“IT may just as well say ‘If I could but leave the Church !’— 
I’m sure-I’m never well in it,” retorted Herbert. ‘‘ Jack had better 
not talk to me of this: I should put him down at once.” 

Grace sighed as she took up the little frock again. She remem- 
bered, though it might suit her husband to forget it, that Jack had 
not, in one sense of the word, chosen the sea ; he had been deluded 
into it by Aunt Dean, his wife’s mother. She had plotted and 
planned, that woman, for her daughter’s advancement, and found 
out too late that she had plotted wrongly; for Alice chose Jack, and 
Jack, through. her machinations, had been deprived of the greater 
portion of his birthright. He made a smart sailor; he was steady, 
and stuck to his duty manfully; never a better merchant com- 
mander sailed out of port than John Tanerton. But, as his wife 
said, her little ones were beginning to grow about her; she had two 
already; and she could not be with them at-.New Brighton, and be 
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skimming over the seas to Calcutta, or where not, in the Rose 
of Delhi. Interests clashed; and with her whole heart Alice 
wished Jack could quit the sea. Grace sighed as she thought of 
this; she saw how natural was the wish, though Herbert did not 
see it: neither could she forget that the chief portion of the fortune 
which ought to have been Jack’s was enjoyed by herself and her 
husband. She had always thought it unjust; it did not seem to 
bring them luck ; it lay upon her heart like a weight of care. Their 
income from the living and the fortune, comprised together, was over 
a thousand pounds a year. They lived very quietly, not spending, 
she was sure, anything like half of it; Herbert put by the rest. 
What good did all the money bring them? But little. Herbert 
was always ailing, fretful, and grumbling: the propensity to set the 
world to rights grew upon him: he had ever taken pleasure in shat, 
from the time when a little lad he would muffle himself in his step- 
father’s surplice, and preach to Jack and Alice. Poor Jack had to 
work hard for what he earned at sea; he had only a hundred and 
fifty pounds a year, besides, of the money that had been his mother’s ; 
Herbert had the other six hundred and fifty of it. But Jack, sunny- 
natured, ever-ready Jack, was just as happy as the day was long. 

Lost in these thoughts, her eyes bent on her work 2eeedid not 
see a gentleman who was coming across the field towards the house. 
The click of the little gate, as it swung to after him, caused her to 
look up, but hardly in time. Herbert turned at the sound. 

**Who’s come bothering now, I wonder ?” 

**T think it is Colonel Letsom,” answered Grace. 

“Then he must come in here,” rejoined Herbert. ‘Iam not 
going into that cold drawing-room.” 

Colonel Letsom it was; a pleasant little man with a bald head, 
who had walked over from his house at Crabb. Grace opened the 
parlour door, and the Colonel came in and shook hands. 

*“‘T want you both to come and dine with me to-night in a friendly 
way,” spoke he; ‘‘no ceremony. My brother, the Major, is with us 
for a day or two, and we’d like to get a few friends together to meet 
him at dinner.” 

Herbert Tanerton hesitated. He did not say No, for he liked 
dinners ; he liked the importance of sitting at the right or left hand 
of his hostess and saying grace. He did not say Yes, for he thought 
of his throat. 

“‘T hardly know, Colonel. I got up with a sore throat this morn- 
ing. Very relaxed indeed it is. Who is to be there ?” 

“Yourselves and the Fontaines and the Todhetleys : nobody else,” 
answered the Colonel. ‘As to your throat—lI daresay it will be 
better by-and-by. A cheerful dinner will do you good. Six o’clock 
sharp, mind.” 

Herbert Tanerton accepted the offer, conditionally. If his throat 
got worse, of course he should have to send word, and decline. The 
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Colonel nodded. He felt sure in his own mind the throat would 
get better: he knew how fanciful the Parson was, and how easily he 
could be roused out of his ailments. 

‘“* How do you like the Fontaines ?” questioned he of the Colonel. 
‘‘ Have you seen much of them yet ?” 

“‘ Oh, we like them very well,” answered the Colonel, who, in his 


easy nature, generally avowed a liking for everybody. ‘‘ They are 
connections of my wife’s.” 
“Connections of your wife’s!” repeated Herbert quickly. ‘I 


did not know that.” 

*“T’m not sure that I knew it myself, until we came to compare 
notes,” avowed the Colonel. ‘‘ Anyway, I did not remember it. 
Sir Dace Fontaine’s sister married Stop ; let me consider— 
how was it?” 

Grace laughed. The Colonel laughed also. 

‘“‘T know it now. My wife’s sister married a Captain Pym: it is 
many years ago. Captain Pym was a widower, and his first wife 
was a sister of Dace Fontaine’s. Yes, that’s it. Poor Pym and his 
wife died soon; both of them in India: and so, you see, we lost 
sight of the connection altogether ; it slipped out of memory.” 

‘* Were there any children ? ” 

‘“‘ The first wife had one son, who was, I believe, taken to by his 
father’s relatives. That was all. Well, you'll come this evening,” 
added the Colonel, turning to depart. ‘I must make haste back 
home, for they don’t know yet who’s coming and who’s not.” 

A few days previously to this, we had taken up our abode at Crabb 
Cot, and found that some people named Fontaine had come to the 
neighbourhood, and were living at Maythorn Bank. Naturally the 
Squire wanted to know who they were and what they were. And as 
they were fated to play a conspicuous part in the drama I am about 
to relate, I must give to them a word of introduction. Important 
people need it, you know, 

Dace Fontaine belonged to the West Indies and was attached to 
the civil service there. He became judge, or sheriff, or something 
of the kind; had been instrumental in quelling a riot of the blacks, 
and was knighted for it. He married rather late in life, in his forty- 
first year, a young American lady. This young lady’s mother—it is 
curious how things come about !—was first cousin to John Paul, 
the Islip lawyer. Lady Fontaine soon persuaded her husband to 
quit the West Indies for America. Being well off, for he had 
amassed money, he could do as he pleased; and to America they 
went with their two daughters. From that time they lived sometimes 
in America, sometimes in the West Indies: Sir Dace would not 
quite abandon his old home there. Changes came as the years went 
on: Lady Fontaine died ; Sir Dace lost a good portion of his fortune 
through some adverse speculation. A disappointed man, he resolved 
to come to England and settle down on some property that had 
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fallen to him in right of his wife ; a small estate called Oxlip Grange, 
which lay between Islip and Crabb. Anyway, old Paul got a letter, 
saying they were on the road. However, when they arrived, they 
found that the tenants at Oxlip Grange could not be got to go out of 
it without proper notice—which anybody but Sir Dace Fontaine 
would have known to be reasonable. After some cavilling, the 
tenants agreed to leave at the end of six months; and the Fontaines 
went into that pretty little place, Maythorn Bank, then to be let fur- 
nished, until the time should expire. So there they were, located 
close to us at Crabb Cot, Sir Dace Fontaine and his two daughters. 

Colonel Letsom had included me in the dinner invitation, for 
which I felt obliged to him: I was curious to see what the Fontaines 
were like. Tom Coney said one of the girls was beautiful, lovely— 
like an angel: the other was a little quick, dark young woman, who 
seemed to have a will of her own. 

We reached Colonel Letsom’s betimes—neighbourly fashion. In 
the country you don’t rush in when the dinner’s being put on the 
table; you like to get a chat beforehand. The sunbeams were 
slanting into the drawing-room as we entered it. Four of the 
Letsoms were present, besides the Major, and Herbert Tanerton and 
his wife, for the throat was better. All of us were talking together 
when the strangers were announced: Sir Dace Fontaine, Miss Fon- 
taine, and Miss Verena Fontaine. 

Sir Dace was a tall, heavy man, with a dark, sallow, and arbitrary 
face; Miss Fontaine was little and pale; she had smooth black hair, 
and dark eyes that looked straight out at you. Her small teeth were 
brilliantly white, her chin was pointed. A particularly ca/m. face 
altogether, and one that could boast of little beauty—but I rather 
took to it. *. 

Did you ever see a fairy? Verena Fontaine looked like nothing 
else. A small, fair, graceful girl, with charming manners and pretty 
words. She had the true golden hair, that is so beautiful but so 
rare, delicate features, and laughing eyes blue as the summer sky. 
I think her beauty and her attractions altogether took some of us 
by surprise ; me for one. Bob Letsom looked fit to eat her. The 
sisters were dressed alike, in white muslin and pink ribbons. 

How we went in to dinner I don’t remember, except that Bob and 
I brought up the rear together. Sir Dace took Mrs, Letsom, I think, 
and the Colonel Mrs. Todhetley ; and that beautiful girl, Verena, fell 
to Tod. Tod! The two girls were about the most self-possessed 
girls I ever saw; their manners quite American. Not their accent: 
that was good. Major Letsom and Sir Dace fraternised wonderfully : 
they discovered that they had once met in the West Indies, 

After dinner we had music. The sisters sang a duet, and Mary 
Ann Letsom a song; and Herbert Tanerton sang, forgetting his 
throat, Grace playing for him ; and they made me sing. 

The evening soon passed, and we all left together. It was a 
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warmish night, with a kind of damp smell exhaling from the shrubs 
and hedges. The young ladies muffled some soft white woollen 
shawls round their faces, and called our climate a treacherous one. 
The Parson and Grace said good night, and struck off on the near 
way to Timberdale ; the rest of us kept straight on. 

‘* Why don’t your people always live here?” asked Verena of me, 
as we walked side by side behind the rest. ‘‘ By something that was 
said at dinner I gather that you are not here much.” 

** Mr. Todhetley’s principal residence lies at a distance. We only 
come here occasionally.” 

** Well, I wish you stayed here always. It would be something to 
have neighbours close to us. Of course you know the dreadful little 
cottage we are in—Maythorn Bank ?” 

‘Quite well. It is very pretty, though it is small.” 

‘Small! Accustomed to our large rooms in the western world, it 
seems to us that we can hardly turn in these. I wish papa had 
managed better! This country is altogether frightfully dull. My 
sister tells us that unless things improve she shall take flight back to 
the States. She could do it,” added Verena; “she is twenty-one 
now, and her own mistress.” 

I laughed. ‘Is she obliged to be her own mistress because she is 
twenty-one ?” 

“‘She is her own,” said Verena. ‘‘She has come into her share 
of the money mamma left us, and can do as she pleases,” 

‘Oh, you were speaking in that sense.” 

‘Partly. Having money, she is not tied. She could go back to- 
morrow if she liked. We are not bound by your English notions.” 

‘Tt would not suit our notions at ‘all, English girls cannot travel 
about alone.” 

“That comes of their imperfect education. What harm do you 
suppose could anywhere befal well brought-up girls? . We have been 
self-dependent from childhood; taught to be so. Coral could take 
care of herself the whole world over, and meet with consideration, 
wheresoever she might be.” 

‘What do you call her—Coral? It is a very pretty name.” 

“ And coral is her favourite ornament: it suits her pale skin. Her 
name is really Coralie, but I call her Coral—just as she calls me 
Vera. Do you like my name—Verena ?” 

“‘Very much indeed. Have you read Sintram ?” 

‘¢ Sintram !—no,” she answered. ‘‘Is it a book?” 

‘‘ A very nice book, indeed, translated from the German. I will 
lend it you, if you like, Miss Verena.” 

“‘Oh, thank you. I am fond of nice books. Coralie does not 
care for books as I do. But—I want you to tell me,” she broke off, 
turning her fair face to me, the white cloud drawn round it, and her 
sweet blue eyes laughing and dancing—‘“ I can’t quite make out who 
you are, They are not your father and mother, are they ?”—nodding 
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to the Squire and Mrs. Todhetley, who were on ever so far in front 
with Sir Dace. 
“Oh no, I only live with them, I am Johnny Ludlow.” 


II. 


MayTHorn Bank had not an extensive correspondence as a rule, 
but three letters were delivered there the following morning. One 
of the letters was for Verena: which she crushed into her hand in 
the passage and ran away with to her room. The others, addressed 
to Sir Dace, were laid by his own man, Ozias, on the breakfast-table 
to await him. 

“The West Indian mail is in, papa,” observed Coralie, beginning 
to pour out the coffee as her father entered. “It has brought you 
two letters. I think one of them is from George Bazalgette.” 

Sir Dace wore a rich red silk dressing-gown, well wadded. A 
large fire burnt in the grate of the small room. He felt the cold 
here much. Putting his gold eye-glasses across his nose, as he slowly 
sat down—all his movements were deliberate—he opened the letter 
his daughter had specially alluded to, and read the few lines it con- 
tained. 

‘What a short epistle!” exclaimed Coralie. 

‘George Bazalgette is coming over; he merely writes to tell me 
so,” replied Sir Dace. ‘‘ Verena,” he added, for just then Verena 
entered and wished him good morning, with a beaming face, “I 
have a letter here from George Bazalgette. He is coming to Europe; 
coming for you.” 

A defiant look rose to Verena’s bright blue eyes. She opened her 
mouth to answer; paused; and closed it again without speaking. 
Perhaps she recalled the saying, “‘ Discretion is the better part of 
valour.” It certainly is, when applied to speech. 

Breakfast was barely over when Ozias came in again. He hada 
copper-coloured face, as queer as his name, but he was a faithful, 
honest servant, and had lived in the family twenty years. The 
gardener was waiting for instructions about the new flower-beds, he 
told his master; and Sir Dace went out. It left his daughters 
at liberty to talk secrets. How pretty the two graceful little figures 
looked in their simple morning dresses of delicate print, tied with 
bows of pale green ribbon. 

*‘T told you I knew George Bazalgette would be coming over, 
Vera,” began Coralie. ‘His letter by the last mail quite plainly 
intimated that.” 

Verena tossed her pretty head. “Let him come! He will get 
his voyage out and home for nothing. I hope he'll be fearfully sea- 
sick !” 

Not to make a mystery of the matter, which we heard all about 
later, and which, perhaps, led to that most dreadful crime—but I 
must not talk of that yet. George Bazalgette was a wealthy West 
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Indian planter, and wanted to marry Miss Verena Fontaine. She 
did not want to marry him, and for the very good reason that she 
intended to marry somebody else. There had been a little trouble 
about it with Sir Dace; and, alas! there was destined to be a great 
deal more. 

‘* Shall I tell you what 7 hope, Vera?” answered Coralie, in her 
matter of fact, unemotional way. “I hope that Edward Pym will 
never come here, or to Europe at all, to worry you. Better that 
the sea should swallow him up en voyage.” 

Verena’s beaming face broke into smiles. Her sister’s pleasant 
suggestion went for nothing, for a great joy lay within her. 

“Edward Pym fas come, Coral. The ship has arrived in port, 
and he has written tome. See!” 

She took the morning’s letter from the bosom of her dress, and 
held it open for Coralie to see the date, ‘‘ London,” and the signature 
‘“‘ Edward.” Had the writer signed his name in full, it would have 
been Edward Dace Pym. 

‘* How did he know we were here ?” questioned Coralie, in surprise. 

**T wrote to tell him.” é 

** Did you know where to write to him?” 

‘**T knew he had sailed from Calcutta in the Rose of Delhi ; we all 
knew that; and I wrote to him to the address of the ship’s brokers 
at Liverpool. The ship has come on to London, it seems, instead of 
Liverpool, and they must have sent my letter up there.” 

“If you don’t take care, Vera, some trouble will come of this. 
Papa will never hear of Edward Pym. That’s my opinion.” 

She was as cool as were the cucumbers growing outside in the 
garden, under the glass shade. Verena was the opposite—all excite- 
ment; though she did her best to hide it. Her fingers were restless ; 
her blushes came and went; the sweet words of the short love-letter 
were dancing in her heart. 

“© My darling Vera, the ship ts in ; I am in London with her, and 
I have your dear letter. How I wish L could run down into Worees- 
tershire! That cannot be just yet: our skipper will take care to be 
absent himself, I expect, and I must stay: he ts a regular Martinet 
as to duty. You will see me the very hour I can get my liberty. 
How strange it is you should be at that place—Crabb! TJ believe a 
sort of auut of mine lives there ; but I have never seen her. Ever 
your true lover, Edward.” 

‘‘Who is it—the sort of aunt?” cried Coralie, when Verena had 
read out the letter; ‘‘and what does he mean?” 

‘Mrs, Letsom, of course. Did you not hear her talking to papa, 
last night, about her dead sister, who had married Captain Pym?” 

** And Edward was the son of Captain Pym’s first wife, papa’s 
sister. Then, in point of fact, he is not related to Mrs. Letsom at 
all. Well, it all happened ages ago,” added Coralie, with supreme 
indifference, ‘‘long before our time.” 

VOL, XXIX, D 
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Just so. Edward Pym, grown to manhood now, and chief-mate 
of the Rose of Delhi, was the son of that Captain Pym and his 
first wife. When Captain Pym died, a relative of his, who had no 
children of his own, took to the child, then only five years old, and 
brought him up. The boy turned out anything but good, and when 
he was fourteen he ran away to sea. He found he had to stick 
to the sea, for his offended relative would do no more for him: 
except that, some years later, when he died, Edward found that he 
was down for five hundred pounds in his will. Edward stayed on 
shore to spend it, and then went to sea again, this time as first 
officer in an American brig. Chance, or something else, took the 
vessel to the West India Islands, and at one of them he fell in with 
Sir Dace Fontaine, who was, in fact, his uncle, but who had never 
taken the smallest thought for him—hardly remembered he had 
such a nephew—and made acquaintance with his two cousins. He 
and Verena fell in love with one another; and, on her side, at any 
rate, it was not the passing fancy sometimes called by the name, but 
one likely to last for all time. They often met, the young officer 
having the run of his uncle’s house whenever he could get ashore; 
and Edward, who could be as full of tricks and turns as a fox when 
it suited his convenience to be so, contrived to put himself into 
hospital when the brig was about to sail, saying he was sick; so 
he was left behind. The brig fairly off, Mr. Edward Pym grew 
well again, and looked to have a good time of idleness and love- 
making. But he reckoned without his host. A chance word, 
dropped inadvertently, opened the eyes of Sir Dace to the treason 
around. The first thing he did was to forbid Mr. Edward Pym his 
house ; the second thing was to take passage with his family for 
America. Never would he allow his youngest and prettiest and 
best-loved daughter to become the wife of an ill-conducted, penniless 
ship’s mate ; and that man a cousin! The very thought was pre- 
posterous! So Edward Pym, thrown upon his beam ends, joined a 
zessel bound for Calcutta. Arrived there, he took the post of chief 
mate on the good ship ose of Delhi, Captain Tanerton, bound for 


England. 
ii. 


‘What is this nonsense I hear, about your wanting to leave the 
sea, John? ' 

The question, put in the Rector of Timberdale’s repellent, chilly 
tone, more intensified when anything displeased him, brought only 
asmile to the pleasant face of his brother. Ever hopeful, sunny- 
tempered Jack, had reached the rectory the previous night to make 
a short visit. They sat in the cheerful, bow-windowed room, the sun 
shining on Jack, as some days before it had shone on Grace; the 
rector in his easy chair at the fire. 

“‘ Well, I suppose it is only what you say, Herbert—nonsense,” 
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answered Jack, who was playing with the little dog, Dash. . “I 
should like to leave the sea well enough, but I don’t see my way 
clear to do it at present.” 

“* Why should you like to leave it?” 

*¢ Alice is anxious that I should. She cannot always sail with me 
now ; and there are the little ones to be seen to, you know, Herbert. 
Her mother is of course—well, very kind, and all that,” went on 
Jack, after an imperceptible pause, ‘but Alice would prefer to train 
her children herself; and, to do that, she must remain permanently 
on shore. It would not be a pleasant life for us, Herbert, she on 
shore and I at sea.” 

** Do you ever think of duty, John ?” 

“Of duty? In what way?” 

‘*When a man has deliberately chosen his calling in life, and 
spent his first years in it, it is his duty to continue in that calling, 
and to make the best of it.” 

‘I suppose it is, in a general way,” said Jack, all smiles and 
good-humour. ‘‘ But—if I could get a living on shore, Herbert, I 
don’t see but what my duty would lie in doing it as much as it now 
lies at sea.” 

‘* You may not see it, John. Chopping and changing often brings 
a man to poverty.” 

“Oh, I’d take care, I hope, not to come to poverty. Down, 
Dash! Had I a farm of two or three hundred acres, I could make it 
answer well, if any man could. You know what a good farmer I 
was as a boy,“Herbert—in practical knowledge, I mean—and how I 
loved it. I like the sea very well, but I Jove farming. It was my 
born vocation.” 

“TI wish you’d not talk at random!” cried Herbert, fretfully. 
** Born vocation! You might just as well say you were born to be 
a mountebank! And where would you get the money to stock a 
farm of two or three hundred acres? You have put none by, I 
expect. You never could keep your pence in your pocket when a 
lad: they were thrown away right and left.” 

** That’s true,” laughed Jack. ‘‘Other lads used to borrow them. 
True also that I have not put money by, Herbert. I have not been 
able to.” 

“Of course you have not! It wouldn’t be you if you had.” 

“No, Dash, there’s not a bit more; you’ve had it all,” cried 
Jack to the dog. But he, ever generous-natured, did not tell his 
brother w/y he had not been able to put by: that the calls made 
upon him by his wife’s mother—Aunt Dean, as they still styled her 
—were so heavy and so perpetual. She wanted a great deal for her- 
self, and she presented vast claims for the expenses of Jack’s two 
little children, and for the maintenance of her daughter when Alice 
stayed on shore. Alice whispered to Jack she believed her mother 
was making a private purse for herself. Good-natured Jack thought 
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it very likely, but he did not stop the supplies. Just as Aunt Dean 
had been a perpetual drain upon her brother, Jacob Lewis, during 
his lifetime, so she now drained Jack. 

“Then, with no means at command, what utter folly it is for you 
to think of leaving the sea!” resumed the parson. 

“So it is, Herbert,” acquiesced Jack. “I assure you I don’t 
think of it.” 

* Alice does.” 

* Ay, poor girl, because she wishes it.” 

“© Do you see any chance of leaving it?” 

** Not a bit,” readily acknowledged Jack. 

‘¢ Then where’s the use of talking about it—of harping upon it ?” 

*‘ None in the world,” said Jack. 

‘Then we'll drop the subject, if you please,” pursued Herbert, 
forgetting, perhaps, that it was he who introduced it. 

‘Jump then, Dash! Jump, good little Dash!” 

** What a worry you make with that dog, John! Attend to me. 
I want to know why you came to London instead of to Liverpool.” 

‘¢ She was laid on for London this time,” answered Jack. 

‘* Zaid on /” ejaculated Herbert, who knew as much about sailor’s 
phrases as he did of Hebrew. 

Jack laughed. ‘The agents in Calcutta chartered the ship for 
London, freights for that port being higher than for Liverpool. The 
Kose of Delhi is a free ship.” 

**Oh,” responded Herbert. ‘I thought perhaps she had changed 
owners.” 

“No. But our broker in London is brother to the owners in 
Liverpool. There are three of them in all, James Freeman is the 
broker ; Charles and Richard are the owners. Rich men they must 
be!” 

** When do you think you shall sail again?” 

*‘It depends upon when they can begin to reload and get the 
fresh cargo in.” 

‘That does not take long, I suppose,” remarked Herbert, slight- 
ingly. 
a She may be loaded in three days if the cargo is ready and wait- 
ing. It may be three weeks if the cargo’s not—or more than that.” 

And Alice does not go with you ?” 

Jack shook his head: something like a cloud passed over his 
fresh, frank face. ‘‘ No, not this time.” 

We were all glad to see Jack Tanerton again. He had paid 
Timberdale but one visit, and that a flying one, since he took com- 
mand of the Jose of Delhi. It was the old Jack Tanerton, frank of 
face, hearty of manner, flying to all the nooks and corners of the 
parish with outstretched hands to rich and poor, with kind words 
and generous help for the sick and sorrowful: just the same, only 
with a few more years gone over his head. I don’t say but Herbert 
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was also glad to see him; only Herbert never displayed much glad- 
ness at anything. 

One morning Jack and I chanced to be out together; when, 
in passing through the green and shady lane, that would be fragrant 
in summer with wild roses and woodbine, and that skirted Maythorn 
Bank, we saw someone stooping to peer through the sweetbriar 
hedge, as if he wanted to see what the house was like, and did not 
care to look at it openly. He sprang up at sound of our footsteps. 
It was a slight, handsome young man of five or six-and-twenty, 
rather under the middle height, with a warm colour, bright dark 
eyes, and dark whiskers. The gold band on his cap showed that 
he was a sailor, and he seemed to recognise Jack with a start. 

“Good morning, sir,” he cried, hurriedly. 

“Is it you, Mr. Pym ?—good morning,” returned Jack, ina cool 
tone. ‘‘ What are you doing down here?” 

“The ship’s finished unloading, and is gone into dry dock to be 
re-coppered, so I’ve got a holiday,” replied the young man: and he 
walked away with a brisk step, as if not caring to be questioned 
further. 

“Who is he?” I asked, as we went on in the opposite direction. 

“‘ My late chief mate: a man named Pym.” 

** You spoke as if you did not like him, Jack.” 

* Don’t like him at all,” said Jack. ‘*‘ My own chief mate left me 
in Calcutta, to better himself, as the saying runs; he got command 
of one of our ships whose master had died out there; Pym pre- 
sented himself to me, and I engaged him. He gave me some 
trouble on the homeward voyage; drank, was insolent, and would 
shirk his duty when he could. Once I had to threaten to put him 
in irons. I shall never allow him to sail with me again—and he 
knows it.” 

** What is he here for?” 

** Don’t know at all,” returned Jack. ‘‘ He can’t have come after 
me, I suppose.” 

“ Has he left the ship?” 

“T can’t tell. I told the brokers in London I should wish to 
have another first officer appointed in Pym’s place. When they 
asked why, I only said he and I did not hit it off together very well. 
I don’t care to report ill of the young man; it might damage his pro- 
spects ; and he may do better with another master than he did with 
me.” 

At that moment Pym overtook us, and accosted Jack: saying 
something about some bales of “jute,” which, as I gathered, had 
constituted part of the cargo. 

“Have you got your discharge from the ship, Mr. Pym?” asked 
Jack, after answering his question about the bales of jute. 

** No, sir.” 

* No!” 
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“Not yet. I have not applied for it. There’s some talk, I fancy, 
of making Ferrar chief,” added Pym. “ Until then I keep my post.” 

The words were not insolent, but the tone had a ring in it that 
betokened no civility. I thought Pym would have liked to defy 
Jack had he dared. Jack’s voice, as he answered, was a little 
haughty—and I had never heard that from Jack in all my life. 

*“‘T shall not take Ferrar as chief. What are you talking of, Mr. 
Pym? Ferrar is not qualified.” 

“ Ferrar is qualifying himself now; he is about to pass,” retorted 
Pym. ‘Good afternoon, sir.” 

Had Pym looked back as he turned off, he would have seen Sir 
Dace Fontaine, who came, in his slow, lumbering manner, round 
the corner. Jack, who had been introduced to him, stopped to 
speak. But not a word could Sir Dace answer, for staring at the 
retreating figure of Pym. 

“Does my sight deceive me?” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Who 7s that 
man P” 

‘* His name is Pym,” said Jack. ‘‘He has been my first mate 
on board the Rose of Delhi.” 

Sir Dace Fontaine looked blacker than thunder. ‘‘ What is he 
doing down here ?” 

“IT was wondering what,” said Jack. ‘At first I thought he 
might have come down after me on some errand or other.” 

Sir Dace said no more. Remarking that we should meet again 
in the evening, he went his way, and we went ours. 

For that evening the Squire gave a dinner, to which the Fontaines 
were coming, and old Paul the lawyer, and the Letsoms, and the 
Ashtons from Timberdale Court. Charles Ashton, the parson, was 
staying with them: he would come in handy for the grace in place 
of Herbert Tanerton, who had a real sore throat this time, and must 
stay at home, 

But now it should be explained that, up to this time, none of us 
had the smallest notion that there was anything between Pym and 
Verena Fontaine, or that Pym was related to Sir Dace. Had Jack 
known either the one fact or the other, he might not have said what 
he did at the Squire’s dinner-table. Not that he said much. 

It occurred during a lull. Sir Dace craned his long and pon- 
derous neck over the table towards Jack. 

‘‘Captain Tanerton, were you satisfied with that chief mate of 
yours, Edward Pym? Did he do his duty as a chief mate ought?” 

‘Not always, Sir Dace,” was Jack’s ready answer. “I was not 
particularly well satisfied with him.” 

‘‘ Will he sail with you again when you go out ?” 

“No. Not if the decision lies with me.” 

Sir Dace frowned and drew his neck in again. I fancied he would 
have been glad to hear that Pym was going out again with Jack— 
perhaps to be rid of him. 
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**Why do you not like him, 





Colonel Letsom spoke up then. 


Jack?” 
*“‘ Well, for one thing, I found him deceitful,” spoke out Jack, after 


hesitating a little, and still without any idea that Pym was known to 
anybody present. 

Verena bent forward to speak then from the end of the table, her 
face all blushes, her tone resentful. 

** Perhaps Mr. Pym might say the same thing of you, Captain 
Tanerton—that you are deceitful ?” 

“IT!” returned Jack, with his frank smile. ‘‘ No, I don’t think 
he could say that. Whatever other faults I may have, I am straight- 
forward and open: too much so, perhaps, on occasion.” 

When the ladies left the table, the Squire despatched me with a 
message to old Thomas about the claret. In the hall, after deliver- 
ing it, I came upon Verena Fontaine. 

“Tam going to run home for my music,” she said to me, as she 
put her white shawl on her shoulders. ‘‘I forgot to bring it.” 

“Let me go for you,” I said, taking down my hat. 

“No, thank you; I must go myself.” 

** With you, then.” 

‘“*T wish to go alone,” she returned, in a playful tone, but one that 
had a decisive ring in it. ‘Stay where you are, if you please, Mr, 
Johnny Ludlow.” 

She meant it ; I saw that; and I put my hat down and went into 
the drawing-room. Presently somebody missed her ; I said she had 
gone home to fetch her music. 

Upon which they all attacked me for letting her go—for not offer- 
ing to fetch it for her. ‘Tod and Bob Letsom, who had just come 
into the room, told me I was not more gallant than a rising bear. 
- I laughed, and did not say what had passed. Mary Ann Letsom 
plunged into one of her interminable sonatas, and the time slipped on. 

‘“‘Johnny,” whispered the mater to me, “you must go after 
Verena Fontaine to see what has become of her. You ought not 
to have allowed her to go out alone.” 

Truth to say, I was myself beginning to wonder whether she 
meant to come back at all. Catching up my hat again, I ran off to 
Maythorn Bank. 

Oh! Pacing slowly the shadiest part of the garden there, was 
Miss Verena, the white shawl muffled round her. Mr. Pym was 
pacing with her, his face bent down to a level with hers, his arm 
passed gingerly round her waist. 

“TI thought they might be sending after me,” she cried out, quit- 
ting Pym as I went in at the gate. ‘I will go back with you, Mr. 
Johnny. Edward, I can’t stay another moment,” she called back to 
him ; “‘ you see how it is. Yes, I’ll be walking in the ravine to- 
morrow.” 

Away she went, with so fleet a step that I had much ado to keep 
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up with her. Z/at was my first enlightenment of the secret treason 
which was destined to bring forth so terrible an ending. 

**You won’t tell tales of.me, Johnny Ludlow?” she stopped to 
say, in a beseeching tone, as we reached the gate of Crabb Cot. 
* See, I have my music now.” 

** All right, Miss Verena. You may trust me.” 

‘‘T am sure of that. I read it in your face.” 

Which might be all very well; but I thought it would be more to 
the purpose could she have read it in Pym’s. Pym’s was a hand- 
some face, but not one to be trusted. 

She glided into the room behind Thomas and his big tea-tray, 
seized upon a cup at once, and stood with it as coolly as though she 
had never been away. Sir Dace, talking near the window with old 
Paul, looked across at her, but said nothing. I wondered how long 
they had been in the drawing-room, and whether he had noticed her 
absence. 

It was, I think, the next afternoon but one that I went to May- 

thorn Bank, and found Jack Tanerton there. The Squire had 
offered to drive Sir Dace to Worcester, leaving him to fix the day. 
Sir Dace wrote a note to fix the following day, if that would suit; 
and the Squire sent me to say it would. 
* Coralie was in the little drawing-room with Sir Dace, but not 
Verena. Jack seemed to be quite at home with them; they were 
talking with animation about some of the ports over the seas, which 
all three of them knew so well. When I left, Jack came with me, 
and Sir Dace walked with us to the gate. And there we came upon 
Mr. Pym and Miss Verena promenading together in the lane as 
comfortably as you please. You should have seen Sir Dace Fontaine’s 
face. A dark face at all times ; frightfully dark then. 

Taking Verena by the shoulder, never speaking a word, he marched 
her in at the gate, and pushed her up the path towards the house. 
Then he turned round to Pym. 

** Mr, Edward Pym,” said he, ‘‘ as I once had occasion to warn you 
off my premises in the Colonies, I now warn you off these. This is 
my house, and I forbid you to approach it. I forbid you to attempt 
to hold intercourse of any kind with my daughters. Do you under- 
stand me, sir? ” 

** Quite so, Uncle Dace,” replied the young man: and there was 
the same covert defiance in his tone that he had used the other day 
to his captain. ; 

“T should like to know what brings you in this neighbourhood ?” 
continued Sir Dace. ‘‘You cannot have any legitimate business 
here. I recommend you to leave it.” 

“T will think of it,” said Pym, as he lifted his cap to us generally, 
and went his way. 

‘What does it mean, Johnny?” spoke Tanerton, breathlessly, 
when we were alone. “Is Pym making-up to that sweet girl ? 
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‘ I fancy so. Wanting to make up, at least.” 

‘“‘ Heaven help her, then! It’s like his impudence.” 

‘“‘ They are first cousins, you see.” 

“So much the worse. I expect, though, Pym will find his match 
in Sir Dace. I don’t like him, by the way, Johnny.” 

“Whom? Pym?” 

‘Sir Dace. I don’t like his countenance: there’s too much 
secretiveness in it for me. And in himself too, unless I am mis- 
taken.” 

“*T am sure there is in Pym.” 

“T hate Pym!” flashed Jack. And at the moment he looked as 
if he did. 

But would he have acknowledged as much, even to me, had he 
foreseen the cruel fate that was, all too soon, to place Edward Pym 
beyond the pale of this world’s hate ?—-—and the dark trouble it 
would bring home to himself, John Tanerton ? 

Jounny LuUDLow. 
PLR ROR Meo 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


Away in the east a silver awning, 
And stars grown pale in the gathering light: 
The New Year comes with the day that’s dawning ; 
The Old Year dies with the dying night. 


‘A Happy New Year,” say the children’s voices. 
We smile, and, it may be, smother a sigh. 

‘** A Happy New Year ”—all the earth rejoices, 
And wherefore, good brother, not you and I? 


** Ah!” you answer, “the young remember 
Nought but the sunshine and flowers of May ; 
For us the year has a grim November, 
And many a dark and sorrowful day.” 


What then? if our eyes are ever turning 

To seek the spot where the shadows hide ; 
Better the children’s faith be learning, 

And look, like them, on the sunny side. 


Only now to our wider vision 
Mirth and woe are a tangled skein : 
We dream no more of a joy elysian, 
Save in the Heaven we hope to gain. 


Yet, thank God, the old earth rejoices, 
Hope can whisper, sweet memories cheer ; 
And, at the sound of our loved ones’ voices, 
We too echo—“ A Happy New Year!” 
SyDNEY GREY. 





ABOUT NORWAY. 
By CHARLES W. Woop. 


hig bee a land flowing 
with milk and 
honey: not a land of 
olive-yards and vineyards; 
of southern skies and 
effeminate luxuriance; of 
Spanish dances, and Ita- 
.» lian serenades ; of soft in- 
. trigues and quick revenges 
that wait upon life itself. 
Not a land of fragrant 
breezes, where the night- 
i ingale sings to its mate, 
whilst the moon with her 
train of satellites in stately 
dignity rises in the dark 
blue dome, bathing the 
earth in a silvery flood, 
the while lovers pace ro- 
mantic ruins washed by a 
broad flowing Rhine, or a sterner Danube; or linger in the bowers 
on the banks of the soft blue waters of a Moselle: lovers whose 
lips are silent for a bliss that is filling their hearts with an emotion, 
for which an eternity would be too short, and life, alas, often proves 
but too long. Not this. But a land of eternal snows, whose 
mountain tops are fraught with the mystery of a silence that is 
never broken, where the foot of man never falls: of gigantic ice- 
bergs, of rushing streams, of grand waterfalls and mighty cataracts 
that seem to increase and multiply as you progress through the 
country. A land which owes everything to nature and nothing 
to man: where ruins are not, and the nightingale’s song is un- 
heard, and bowers of roses may be read about, but scarcely seen. 
A land scantily peopled, but peopled by men and women honest 
and fearless, simple and genuine, frank and hospitable—until a 
day will come when mixture with the world which seeks them 
more and more year by year, may give them the faults of that 
world, and take from them their best heritage—a single eye, a 
simple faith, an uprightness of purpose rare as beautiful after six 
thousand years of levelling. A land where railroads are scarce, and 
travelling is long and laborious, but very pleasant. A land not pam- 
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pered by the refined luxury of the age, the squandering of wealth in 
pomp and vanity, purple and fine linen: but a land of stern realities, 
where wealth is rare, and each man’s inheritance is labour and toil. 
A land with bright, bracing air; a coast, iron-bound and full of 
wonders, A land that reminds us in a measure of that City that 
hath no foundations, where there is “no night;”’ for here, during 
some portion of the year, the sun never sets, and darkness falls not. 

For such a land, one fine day—it was the zoth of June and a 
Friday—the good ship Cameo left the docks of Millwall. That very 
morning had first brought the sad news of the death of the Prince 
Imperial: news that cast a gloom over the journey and haunted one 
long afterwards ; rising up unbidden like a hideous phantom, alike in 
the active daylight hours, or the quiet, wakeful moments of the night. 
This ghostly shadow of a terrible visitation haunted our voyage, 
but there was nothing else to cast a gloom upon the voyage itself. 
The day was bright and sunny, in a month and a year whose bright 
and sunny days had been like the recorded visits of angels—few and 
far between. Ay, recorded: for who knows how often angels visit 
each one of us, unsuspected even by ourselves, but bearing fruit for 
a future harvest ? 

We passed through the dock gates with solemn difficulty: as 
usual, barges and other small craft seemed to have come up there 
for the undivided purpose of retarding our progress. But we were 
out in the broad, open river at last, and steaming downwards to the 
music of hammer and anvil from the factories on the shore: music 
that may be heard a hundred times with a hundred fresh emotions : 
gaining all its enchantment from distance, and a certain sentimental 
feeling of affection for all things English and homelike that creeps 
into the heart of the outward-bound. 

It is all mournful and melancholy enough in itself, prosaic and 
matter of fact; yet it all possesses a subtle exhilarating charm. It is 
the sense of surrounding life and motion that makes itself felt and 
realized : whilst we ourselves, in our rapid progress, seem to impreg- 
nate the very air with motion also: and the mind is doubly excited 
from the fact of being bound for that ever seductive goal, the shores 
of the Unknown. I had reached the steamer plunged in 
deepest melancholy, and for once almost realized the feelings of a 
certain friend who shall be nameless lest these pages meet his eye: 
one who is in the habit of .orming plans for a holiday, puts his 
house in order, takes his ticket, enters the carriage, and just as the 
train is on the move, gets out and hies himself home again. Yet in 
all other conditions of life he is a sane man, whom to know is to 
esteem. 

On this occasion so confirmed was the melancholy, that but for 
A—’s presence, who declared that nothing should tempt him to go 
back, I should never that day have made one of the passengers of 
the Cameo. But with the sense of progress, the shifting scene, the 
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homeward-bound vessels passing us, so brimful of happiness that it 
spread itself abroad and became infectious, all melancholy disap- 
peared, and by the time we were well out at sea, had ceased to exist. 

There are two popular ways of reaching Norway from England; 
the route by way of Hull, and that by way of London. Both 
routes are in the hand of the same company. From Hull the 
steamers start once a week, for Trondhjem and Bergen alternately : 
whilst a fortnightly steamer in addition starts for Christiania. From 
London the steamer starts only once a fortnight, for Christiania, 
calling at Christianssand on its way. The passage by way of Hull is, 
it need not be said, shorter than that by way of London. But to 
any one bound for Christianssand or Christiania, and starting from 
London or its neighbourhood, the latter route may safely be recom- 
mended. 

The Cameo was due at Christianssand on Sunday morning: at 
Christiania on Monday, about 7 a.m. The angry moods of the 
North Sea are a matter of history, and, like history, repeat themselves. 
But on this occasion the sea was calm and motionless as a river. 
The Cameo is an especially good sea boat: and nothing could exceed 
the politeness and attention of Captain Langlands, who did all in 
his power to promote the comfort of his passengers. 

The company, I hear, have one rule that is open to grave objec- 
tions. ‘I tell it as ’twas told to me.” I was assured of the correctness 
of the information, but have not positively ascertained it by enquiry. 
It is said that they leave the commanders of the ships to cater for the 
passengers, and to make what profit they can out of the transaction. 
The least consideration will shew the mistake of this arrangement. 
If complaints are necessary, few would like, from delicate motives, 
to appeal to the captain, with whom would lie the fault. They’ 
might, indeed, fare after the manner of a certain friend (of the one 
lately quoted), who, staying at Gastein for the waters, objected to an 
extortionate bill at Straubinger’s hotel, and on requesting to be 
taken before the magistrate, was ushered into the presence of Strau- 
binger himself, who was landlord, magistrate, mayor, and all the civic 
bodies of the place rolled into one grand, magnificent whole; made 
out his own bills, charged his own prices, held his own courts, heard 
his clients’ appeals, and delivered sentences in his own favour. We 
have heard of a mock parliament, some ages ago: perhaps this is 
not the only mock court of the 19t. century. To be quite fair, 
my friend tells me this happened ten years ago. It may be, that in 
the meantime, old Straubinger has shuffled off this mortal coil, and 
delivered his staff of office to another generation. Or, if still ruling 
the roost at Gastein, his conscience may have awakened to the error 
of his ways—his overcharges, and his abominable dinners, which 
resulted in impaired digestions—and he may be atoning for past 
shortcomings by over diligence and liberality in the present. If so, 
who shall say that the age of miracles is past? 
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On board the Cameo—to return to our theme—there was little to 
complain of in the bill of fare: it was all that could be desired, at 
any rate in the matter of quantity; but, as the company already 
charge somewhat highly for the passage to Norway, it is their duty to 
provide themselves for the comfort of the passengers during the 
voyage. On the return journey from Christiania to Hull, by the 
Angelo, we dined at one, as usual, and from that hour until half- 
past eight at night, when we landed, nothing whatever was provided 
by way of refreshment. Much quiet grumbling was justly the con- 
sequence, but not the only consequence. A large number of pas- 
sengers entered the station hotel in a condition that must sorely have 
taxed the resources of the larder of that comfortable inn, and the 
managers thereof might fairly have claimed from the company a 
double fee which they were considerate enough not to charge their 
guests. 

I had left London with only one settled idea in connection with 
Norway—a voyage to the North Cape. Having been considerably 
out of health for some time, this voyage was proposed as a means of 
restoration. It was at once bracing and interesting, combining all 
the advantages of a sea voyage without its monotony; for, from the 
time you leave Christiania or Bergen, to the end of the journey, you 
never lose sight of land. Our first intentions had been to land at 
Christianssand, and await there the steamer for the North Cape. 
But before arriving at, that port, we changed our plans, decided to 
go on to Christiania, and thence overland to Bergen, there taking 
ship for the longer sea voyage. 

Friday passed and Saturday, after leaving London, and still the 
sea was calm, and still we looked in vain for the rough waves of the 
Northern Ocean. Sunday morning rose fresh and fair. We gradually 
approached land, and about eleven o’clock found ourselves at anchor 
in the harbour of Christianssand. 

The town lay in front of us: on either side land stretched out 
low and green. To our left an English yacht was anchored, and the 
harbour contained a good many vessels and steamers, including a 
man-of-war. The water presented a lively appearance; flags were 
flying everywhere in honour of Sunday ; and over all was spread that 
quietness and repose, that seems to mark the day of rest at sea still 
more emphatically than on land. 

From our point of view the town looked primitive and orderly. 
We were to stay here some hours to land cargo; small boats came 
about us, and soon after, on this Sunday morning, we set foot for the 
first time on Norwegian soil. It was our first impression of Norway, 
our first experience of land, people, and customs, and curiosity was 
excited. 

Church was over when we landed: and in Norway, when church is 
over, Sunday is over for all religious purposes. The remainder of 
the day is devoted not to work, but to rest or recreation. If any 
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one is on a journey it is quite proper to travel on a Sunday. The 
people do not take off their best clothes or their national costumes, 
for the most part worn only on that day, but they meet at each other’s 
houses, or take walks, or amuse themselves in a quiet inoffensive 
manner, until the hour comes for separating. On the highways and 
byways, you will meet lovers with arms intertwined and whispering 
sweet follies, just as in other countries; for though so far north, and 
the land of snow and loud and long wintry blasts, yet all this fails to 
render them unsusceptible to the mesmerism of bright eyes, and 
each in turn falls victim to the influence of the tender passion. 
Only—their courtships are often slow and lengthened. It is not 
unusual, so it is said, fora youth to be wooing his bride elect for 
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ten or a dozen years ; so that when the marriage finally takes place, 
great and prolonged are the rejoicings. This is not marrying in haste 
to repent at leisure: and though, no doubt, there are bad natures and 
evil tempers which render many a home less happy than it might be, 
I fancy that divorce courts are as unknown as they are unneeded. 
For the most part married life is happy and united, and the crimes 
and cruelties that mar many a home in more privileged lands, would 
fill the souls of these fair Northerners with astonishment. 

I doubt if a better first glimpse can be gained of a Norwegian 
town than that of Christianssand. It is so primitive, so character- 
istic, so typical of the country, that, in a moment, England and all 
things English fall from you as a mantle that is loosened, and you 
feel yourself at once on a foreign shore, clothed in foreign garb. 
Across the North Sea, England has followed you: English people 
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have been around you: the English tongue has made itself heard in 
sounds more or less harsh according to the speaker. But, set foot in 
Christianssand, and at once, as it were with a magician’s wand, 
scenes, impressions, thoughts—all change. 

So it was this morning. No English town exists bearing the 
slightest resemblance to Christianssand. The day was hot and 
bright ; the sun came out or went in, as thick white clouds drove 
across a sky of intensest, purest blue. This sky alone, was enough 
to raise the most drooping spirits, if such there had been, to a point 
of exhilaration. The streets were wide, white, and clean, running 
at right angles with each other. The houses were all, or nearly all, 
built of wood ; only a new building, such as a bank, here and there 
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standing out in the dignity of stone, fronted by oxydized railings 
looking like burnished silver ; grand, but not half so interesting and 
picturesque to an Englishman as the less pretentious structures. 

And as the houses are nearly all of wood, it necessitates constant 
painting. Most of them here were white, yellow, or blue gray, now 
and then a glaring red standing out as a tribute to the gaudy taste of 
its owner. The houses, for the most part, were of two stories, all 
more or less built after the same style, varying more in size than 
fashion. This produced a sameness of aspect that would probably 
soon become tedious: unless habit grew into second nature, as, alas, 
it often does in things of more moment than the form of a house, or 
the appearance of a street. Nevertheless, the general effect of 
Christianssand, as it stood out that Sunday morning in the hot sun- 
shine, was one of extreme brightness and lightness. Fresh, clean, 
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and airy, it seemed rather a model or toy town, than a town destined 
for the occupation, the daily lives of men, women and children. 

Cleanliness was a most prominent feature. Many of the houses, 
no doubt, are as old as the town itself, yet nearly all, in their fresh 
paint, looked but of yesterday. The windows were large, and elabo- 
rately set out. Fine curtains were displayed above and below, so that 
no one room seemed to have more honour bestowed upon it than 
another. From many of them beautiful plants grew and flourished, 
and expanded in these natural hot-houses : exquisite roses, and 
drooping fuchsias, and abundant geraniums arresting the eye and 
raising one’s envy—for elsewhere, in the open air, flowers were not 
to be seen, much less bought. In some of the streets trees grew 
down on either side, casting their shadows athwart the hot white 
roadway, and relieving the painful glare. 

Most of these streets were as deserted as a city of the dead. A 
cannon might have been fired with eyes closed, and done no harm to 
living soul. Quietness reigned pre-eminent. Here and there a head 
stretched from an open window, peering at the travellers through 
the blinds or amidst the roses, was all that could be seen of the 
13,000 inhabitants. It was brightened by the sunshine, but on a 
wet day it would be difficult to conceive anything more melancholy 
than the streets of this quiet town. Over and over again, as we 
threaded its thoroughfares, we congratulated ourselves on a change 
of plans; thereby escaping the terrible dulness that must otherwise 
have beefi ours for a few days whilst awaiting the arrival of the 
North Cape steamer, on her way from Christiania. 

We now saw, too, that to embark from Christianssand for the 
North Cape is a mistake. Setting aside other considerations, you 
have not the option of visiting several steamers, and choosing the 
one you prefer, as may usually be done in either of the larger ports. 
Christianssand is the fourth town in Norway, but the more impor- 
tant steamers merely call here on their way to and from other ports 
and countries. Its harbour, an excellent one and very picturesque, is 
of greater use to smaller vessels. A thriving trade, amongst other 
things, is done in lobsters, which are regularly sent over to England in 
large quantities. But they gain considerably in price in the English 
market. In Norway, a first-rate lobster may be bought for four-pence. 

Presently we came upon the Park: a small plantation something 
in the shape of a triangle, with a few avenues of trees, and beds 
enlivened by laburnums and rhododendrons: a place that gains 
much of its dignity from its name—a not uncommon type of anima- 
ted life, where occasionally an institution or a person flourishes like 
a green bay-tree, because the world, following suit like a flock of 
sheép, insensibly accords it a name that throws a glamour over the 
din of its sounding brass and tinkling cymbal. Here we came upon 
good deal of sounding brass in the shape of a military band, dis- 
coursing sweet sounds to a large gathering of people. 
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It was our first experience of a Norwegian crowd, and certainly a 
by no means unpleasant one. They were quiet and orderly to a 
degree almost amounting to “dull apathy,” as is usual with the 
Norwegians. They have nothing of the pushing and scrambling, the 
rough boisterous mirth, so frequently the type of an English multi- 
tude. It would be impossible to imagine a Norwegian mob as- 
sembling in one of their own parks, ranting insane nonsense, and 
destroying everything around them. ‘They know better, and have 
more sense. A large proportion of the people are inclined to 
republican ideas; but they let well alone, and are content to 
honour the powers that be. The keynote to the whole tenor of 
their lives was struck by a remark made by an intelligent Norwegian, 
who seemed to possess some standing in his country, as we were 
steaming one day along the Sognefjord. ‘It may be,” he said, 
“ that we all have our opinions upon many subjects, but we are most 
of us agreed upon this point—that since we have a king we must 
treat him as a king.” 

The crowd in the park that Sunday morning listened to the 
music, and evidently enjoyed it. They were all dressed in their 
best; and here we first learned the lesson, confirmed by after 
experience, that, once divested of their national costumes, the 
Norwegians, for the most part, resemble the English in their dress— 
possessing the same bad taste, the same inability to wear and put on 
thelr garments, This remark applies, of course, to the humbler 
classes, such as would be found in England on a Sunday morning, 
listening to a band of music. The girls, many of them servants of 
the town, were tawdry and draggletailed; their head-gear, perched 
like beacons upon a rock, decorated with feathers and flowers, and 
ribbons’ in extravagant profusion, the most gorgeous colours and 
most startling combinations. 

The costumes of the country visible to-day were few and disap- 
pointing. ‘The most remarkable were a group of men and women 
belonging to a mountainous district. The men walked about in 
huge trowsers, which came up to their arm-pits, and buttoned round 
their chests. ‘The women, to restore the balance of things, wore 
short petticoats, which amply displayed their heavy, ill-shaped 
limbs. Both men and women were awkward and ungainly in their 
movements, and from the low caste of their features, their hideous 
costumes, and stunted expression, they looked the very quintessence 
of an aboriginal tribe—a striking exception to the ordinary type of 
Norwegian peasant. 

The band played its selection in front of the garrison, and soldiers 
in dark uniforms—some with plumes in their hats, paraded about, 
as much to the admiration of the fair—and frail—sex, as if the scene 
had been Hyde Park instead of a quiet corner in Norway. Mean- 
while two of us found an entrance into the church, and went up into 
the gallery. It is called a cathedral, and Christianssand is the 
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residence of a bishop; but neither inside nor out could the edifice 
boast of any pretensions to architectural beauty. The whitewashed 
walls, and the yellow-painted pews, were of the stiffest order; and 
over the altar, a badly executed relief that might have done duty in 
some Roman Catholic building, was somewhat in contradiction to 
the “ severe” plainness of the rest of the church. ‘The religion of 
Norway is Lutheran, and, perhaps, no country has less sympathy 
with Romanism, and in no country is Romanism making less pro- 
gress. Its forms and ceremonials, appealing to the senses rather 
than to the spiritual part of man’s nature, has no attractions for 
this honest, simple-minded people. 

Quitting the church, and the park, we went through the de- 
serted streets to the river. Here ruin met the eye. A short time 
before, the rains had swollen the rapids and torrents; the waters 
poured forth their tributes, and the river became so swift in its 
course, that an immense number of logs, tearing through the water, 
dashed with such force against the bridge as to sweep it away. The 
river is wide here, and people were crossing by means of a ferry 
until the mischief could be repaired. 

To-day the river had very much subsided, but the water was 
eddying and swirling round the stone pedestals, whilst pine logs 
drifted down in twos and threes and yet larger numbers. On the 
opposite shore were groups of houses and a garrison: quite a small 
town. We did not cross. Time was drawing on apace: it was 
scarcely prudent to put more land and water between us and the 
Cameo. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon, the steamer started again, on 
her way to Christiania. Christianssand, her forts, houses, and har- 
bour, looked green, picturesque and lively, as we receded from the 
shores—more lively at a distance than in reality. But all was soon 
lost to sight, as we turned the corner and plunged into full speed. 
Rain now began to fall, and the brightness of the day was over. 

The next morning a very few of the passengers found their way on 
deck at four o’clock. We were now in the Christiania Fjord, whose 
beauties every moment disclosed themselves. On either side, the 
banks were clothed with green. Forests of pine grew in dark 
abundance ; villages nestled in the slopes; here and there a small 
vessel stood in the stocks ina distant dockyard. Now the hills 
opened up, range beyond range, barren, or dark with pine trees, 
according to their nature. Many small islands were dotted about 
the water. At one point the Fjord narrowed, bringing the land 
very near to the steamer: then suddenly opened out again, broad 
and calm as an inland lake. 

At length, we came in sight of Christiania. Passing many houses 
beautifully situated, Oscarshall, the summer residence of the King, 
stood out, white and charming amidst a wealth of verdure, like a 
white jewel in a dark setting. This morning it looked hot and 
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dazzling in the brilliant sunshine. Onward yet, a short distance, and 
about seven o’clock, before us rose the mass of houses, the church 
towers and steeples of Christiania: and we came to an anchor. 

The Scandinavia Hotel had been recommended, but we afterwards 
found that the Victoria is the largest, is considered the best, and is 
most frequented by the English. The Scandinavia, however, proved 
very comfortable, and its chef-de-cuisine quite a cordon bleu. For 
my own part, I think it an advantage in many ways to stay at an 
hotel less frequented by the English than by the people of its own 
country. 

A first glimpse at Christiania showed it to be far less typical of a 
Norwegian town than Christianssand. The streets were wide, the 
houses most of them built of stone. The whole place looked 
flourishing, as befits a capital; and, for Norway, fashionable. At 
the end of one long, broad thoroughfare, on an eminence, stands the 
winter palace. It would have been almost possible to fancy oneself 
in a small Paris or Brussels, but for the names over the shop doors, 
and the strange language that made itself heard in all directions. 

As soon as the steamer came alongside, she was boarded by a 
number of porters touting for work. The small details of most 
countries repeat themselves. One of the men seized upon our 
chattels, and in a few moments had stowed them away upon a truck. 
The quay, even at this hour, was crowded with people, and many of 
the shops were already open. The Norwegians make the most of 
summer and long days, and are then as early as inthe dark winter 
months they are the contrary. We were soon marching beside our 
luggage, all restraint thrown to the winds, feeling free as birds of the 
air,-all ceremony abandoned, a delightful sensation of liberty, com- 
bined with a longing for adventure reigning instead. 

We soon reached the hotel, which is centrally situated, and before 
long were enjoying our first Norwegian breakfast. After the simple 
fare on board, our table now seemed luxuriously furnished, and in 
the long, lofty dining room we felt once more able to breathe. 
Here, for the first time, we came upon boiled cream, a universal 
custom of the country. The cream is served cold, but has been 
previously boiled, perhaps to preserve it; a process that spoils it 
or all tea and coffee purposes. But we were not in a humour to 
find fault with anything: we took our boiled cream thankfully: and 
presently asked for more. 

There is little in Christiania as distinctly Norwegian as in 
Christianssand. The wide, fashionable-looking streets, with their air 
of prosperity, are well paved and wonderfully clean. The large 
handsome houses are chiefly built of stone: for it is now against the 
law to build them of wood within the town, Here, as in Chris- 
tianssand, the windows are very large, so that you might as well live 
in a lantern as in some of the rooms. ‘The shops, too, are large, 
and, as far as could be judged, quite as good as any other town in 
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Europe. Cats and dogs are at a premium, the latter especially, and 
it is against the law to take a sporting dog into the country: a law 
‘hard to be understood. 

Shopkeepers expect you to take off your hat upon entering their 
place of business, and think it quite as great a favour to serve as to be 
patronized. Their manners are generally polite and civil; but a neglect 
to uncover the head, which may easily occur when pre-occupied by 
thought, will often lead to an abruptness and downright incivility that 
speedily brings you to a sense of your omission, The French have 
been considered the politest nation on the face of the globe, but the 
Norwegians are in advance of them in this respect. Half their time 
is taken up in bowing, which is carried to a most inconvenient excess, 
If you meet them twenty times in five minutes, twenty times you 
must acknowledge their salute, or be put down as a barbarian. As 
you treat them, so will they treat you. Politeness meets with its 
return; but I doubt their understanding that persistent politeness 
will in time conquer the roughest exterior. 

Norway is a country without aristocracy. The only nobility, it 
there be any, are the humble peasants who live at many of the 
“stations” in the country: small farms that have descended in a 
direct line from father to son since the days when William the Con 
queror was as yet unknown in England. These are the “ inheritors 
of the land.” They are most of them poor, but proud, and their 
bearing has a certain dignity and freedom that causes some wonder 
until its source is known. ‘The people are very much on an equality 
with each other; riches and education, more than the accident of 
birth, separating class from class. Such terms of respect as “sir” or 
‘“madam,” known in England, do not exist in Norway, and the 
traveller must not take their absence amiss. They will not be used, 
except occasionally by those who have come into contact with the 
English and learned their customs ; and even then only when English 
is spoken. 

The Norwegians have, many of them, a habit of frowning and 
looking forbiddingly at a stranger. As it does not appear amongst 
themselves, it must be supposed to have been acquired in response 
to a manner that unhappily is not uncommon amongst a certain type 
of the English, when addressing persons they look upon as’ below 
them in the social scale. Gentleness and courtesy of manner, the 
“ noblesse oblige” is not universally found in England. And again, 
many whose hearts overflow with kindness and goodwill, from a 
certain mauvaise honte, a wide-spread British characteristic, assume 
an abruptness of speech and action that leaves behind it an im- 
pression they would lament to produce. 

The Norwegians, innately, seem to possess nothing of all this. 
There is something very noble in their disposition, especially where 
it has been unspoiled by too much dealing with the outer world. 
For it is to be feared, that as iron sharpeneth iron, so this 
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people, coming into contact with the sharpness and cunning of 
other nations, will lose much of their native simplicity and in- 
tegrity. Ten years hence, travelling in Norway will be as differ- 
ent from what it now is, as it is now unlike what it was ten years 
ago. 

a that first early morning, we went to the fish market in Chris- 
tiania, an interesting and uncommon sight to English eyes and ears, 
The fish men and women were all seated in their boats alongside the 
stone pavements, shut in from the outer water by great locks. 
Servants and house-wives, with great tin baskets hanging on their 
arms, were bargaining for the day’s dinner. Codfish, mackerel, eels, 
and lobsters were in abundance. Anchovies—or a small fish so-called 
—might be counted almost by the million. The fish women with 
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their loud voices were contending with their customers—as they 
have from time immemorial, and will to the end—about price. Now, 
one made believe to go away, when a desperate shriek would sum- 
mon her back, and fish and money would exchange hands, buyer 
and seller each looking thoroughly victimized. The sun was pouring 
his hot rays upon the sparkling water, in which the boats were 
bobbing up and down. At the stern of each boat a great bough was 
raised, as large as half a tree, and under the shade cast by the leaves 
sat the fish women. The greatest coquette could not have conceived 
a more striking effect, as the leaves glinted in the sunshine, and cast 
their quivering reflections over the women and their surroundings. 
Nothing could look more picturesque in its way. The scene was 
lively and enlivening: the water was full of animation: a babel of 
voices went on around, chattering and bargaining, interspersed with 
much laughter. Much of the fish was out of sight, swimming in the 
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holds of the small boats, whence they were fished out with nets as 
required. 

These early mornings in the fish market are one of the distinctive 
sights of Norway; where people and customs join hands for the 
benefit of the traveller, As a rule our impressions have to be taken 
from the country alone. It is thinly populated, and you may journey 
many a mile and many a day, and thought, pleasures, and experi- 
ences must for the most part come from the grand hills and valleys, 
snow-capped or ice-bound or torrent-swept; the wonderful pine 
forests, the blue skies, the rarified air; great solitudes, wonderfully 
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refreshing after the crowding and bustle of a great town. There for 
a time you escape from the world, and the mind recovers its tone, 
and gathers fresh force for the battle of life: for the struggle upwards 
and onwards amidst the downward influences that surround it on all 
sides, 
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A NIGHT IN A BALLOON. 
By Mary E, PENN, 


T was Whit Monday; a bright June day, some fifteen years ago. 

Evening was closing in, and the crowds of Whitsun holiday folks 

from the great midland manufacturing town of Hammerton—hard- 

worked mechanics and factory “hands” for the most part—were re- 
turning by road or rail from their excursions in the environs. 

The people’s park at Laston Hall was still thronged, however, for 
the annual féte was to conclude as usual, with a grand display of 
fireworks. All day the chief attraction had been the captive balloon 
in the lower grounds, but now that dusk was falling, the crowd had 
deserted the remoter parts of the gardens, and gathered about the 
terrace where the fireworks were to be displayed. 

There were still a few loiterers left in the pleasant, dusky paths, 
and among them was a couple whom more than one person turned 
to look after, struck by something of country freshness in their dress 
and appearance which was an agreeable contrast to the pallid faces, 
and tawdry finery of the Hammerton folks. They were George and 
Ellen Fielding. He, was a tall, well-made, bronzed-complexioned man 
of thirty, with the air of a prosperous farmer or small land-owner ; 
she, a fair-haired, sweet-looking, refined girl of eighteen, whose likeness 
to her companion showed her to be his sister. They, too, seemed to 
be making their way towards the terrace, but they walked slowly, 
_ and were talking gravely and earnestly. 

“Tt is no use, Nellie,” he was saying, in answer to some re- 
monstrance from his companion; ‘I must speak as I feel; and 
how can I help feeling bitterly towards the man who is doing 
his best to defraud me of my rights? And I had a right to the 
property John Lester left me. It was not a gift, but a compensation 
for my ‘3 

“T know,” the girl interrupted gently, “but that ought to have 
been stated in the will.” 

*‘ And because it was not, I must be robbed. Because of John 
Lester’s neglect, I must be accused of fraud by his son! I, who 
would scorn aa 








‘But he does not know you,” she interposed again ; “ these sus- 
picions have been suggested to him, If he knew you he could not 
believe it for a moment.” 

He went on as if she had not spoken. ‘‘ The ground I have cul- 
tivated—the house I have looked upon as my home, will be wrested 
from me, and I shall have to begin the world afresh. It is hard— 
hard!” 
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“‘ The trial is not over yet,” she reminded him. He shook his 
head despondingly. 

**T know how it will end. Young Lester has money, friends, in- 
fluence, while I ” 

His sister sighed; he heard it, and rousing himself from his de- 
pression by an effort, exclaimed remorsefully: ‘‘ There I go again! 
harping on my grievance when I came here expressly to forget it, 
and making you as wretched as myself. Come, Ellen, let us see what 
is going on.” 

They quickened their pace along the winding path, and presently 
emerged upon a small lawn, surrounded with palisadings. It was the 
place reserved for the ascensions of the captive balloon, which was 
now hovering above their heads, the light, elegant car depending 
from it, being only a few feet from the ground. 

Ellen Fielding uttered a cry of delighted surprise; it was the first 
time she had seen a balloon so near. a 

** Two places left,” said the custodian as they approached. 

George Fielding glanced at the car; one seat was already occupied 
by a young man of four or five and twenty, with a handsome, sunburnt 
face, and frank blue eyes. 

**Two places,” George repeated; “would you like to go up, 
Nellie?” 

She hesitated. ‘* There is no danger, I suppose ?” 

*‘Not the least,” the custodian assured her. ‘‘ More than a 
thousand persons have gone up this summer, and they all came down 
again safe and sound.” 

She still hesitated, but though she felt some timidity, the originality 
of such an adventure was tempting, and after a moment she turned 
to her brother, and declared herself ready to make the ascent. 

“‘Off we go, then, for a voyage in the air!” he said, as he placed 
her in the car. 

Directly they were seated the custodian let out the rope, and the 
balloon began gently to ascend. 

. When she felt it rising Ellen turned slightly pale, and could not 
suppress an exclamation. 

The stranger who sat opposite to her asked, smiling: “‘ Are you 
afraid ?” 

His admiring glance brought the colour back to her face at once, 
as she replied: ‘A little, but I shall soon get used to it.” 

** See,” said her brother, ‘‘ we are already above the trees.” 

She looked down, and soon forgot her timidity in admiration of 
the scene. Beneath them, like a map in relief, lay the park and 
gardens, their whole extent visible at a glance. Immediately under 
the balloon was the terrace, covered by a dense crowd, whose murmur 
scarcely reached our aérial travellers. The air was pure and light, 
and of an exhilarating freshness. 

The girl turned to her brother with sparkling eyes. 
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‘Oh George, how beautiful!” And in a lower tone she added: 
‘‘Don’t you feel somehow calmer and happier than you did just now?” 

“Yes,” he said smiling, “I do. I seem to have risen for the 
time above the troubles and turmoil of earth. But what is going on 
down there? what a crowd there is on the terrace!” 

“‘ They are waiting for the fireworks,” the young stranger observed. 

‘“‘ Ah, there is the first rocket,” exclaimed Ellen. ‘‘ How pretty! 
like golden rain.” 

There was a pause; the balloon still ascended. No more fireworks 
appeared. 

“There seems to be something wrong,” the stranger remarked, 
leaning over the car. ‘“ Look! the framework which supports the 
‘set pieces’ has fallen down.” 

“Just hark!” exclaimed George Fielding, “‘do you hear the people 
shouting ? and—why, they are tearing up the palisadings! What 
does that mean ?” 

‘‘Tt means that there is a riot, I’m afraid,” the other returned. 
‘They are a rough lot, those Hammerton folks, and I expect they 
are revenging their disappointment on the gardens.” 

“How glad I am that we are not in that crowd,” was Ellen’s re- 
mark. 

** You have quite lost your fear, now ?” the young man asked. 

** Oh yes, I should like to go much higher.” 

“‘ We are almost at the end of our tether, I think,” he replied. And 
even as he spoke, the balloon stopped. 

‘* What a view we have now!” George exclaimed. It was indeed 
a beautiful panorama that stretched beneath them, of hill and valley, 
field and stream, in the “leafy heart” of Warwickshire. Twilight 
was stealing over the scene, idealizing its colours, and giving a 
dreamy softness to its outlines. The great prosaic town of Hammer- 
ton was only dimly discerned through its shroud of smoke. 

“Old Fuller was right,” the stranger said, enthusiastically. ‘There 
is no county to beat Warwickshire. ‘It is the Heart but not the 
Core of England, having nothing coarse or choky therein.’ Are you 
like myself, a Warwickshire man?” he added, turning to George 
Fielding. 

‘“‘ Oh, yes, born and bred. I have spent here all the best years of 
my life—before it was spoilt by law-suits and the like,” he muttered, 
half aloud. 

“ Ay, they do spoil one’s life. No one knows that better than I,” 
the other returned quickly. 

* Are you, too, compelled to defend your rights in a court of law ?” 
Fielding demanded, looking at him with sudden interest. 

‘“‘ Yes, and against an adversary who will do his best to rob me of 
them.” 

“Like mine,” responded the young farmer emphatically ; “ and if 
he succeeds, I shall lose all.” 
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“ Let us hope that he will not,” was the stranger’s reply ; ‘‘ though 
I fear it is sometimes the case that law is stronger than justice ; par- 
ticularly when one has an adversary as unscrupulous as I believe 
mine to be.” 

“Ah! I can sympathise with you,” exclaimed the other. ‘I see 
you too are at law with some Frank Lester—some heartless, unprin- 
cipled P 

“Frank Lester!” echoed the stranger ; ‘‘ that is my own name.” 

‘Yours ?” 

** Yes, and my opponent is George Fielding.” 

For a moment the two men gazed at each other in silence, with 
mingled astonishment and hostility. Ellen was terrified. 

“George,” she whispered, ‘ pray do not ” But he did not 
heed her. 

‘Frank Lester,” he cried suddenly, “what you said of me just 
now was a base slander, and I call upon you to retract it.” 

‘Not till you retract your expressions with regard to myself,” the 
young man retorted, in the same tone. “It is false that I wish to 
rob you—false that I am ——” 

George Fielding half rose from his seat, but Ellen clung to his arm, 
trembling. 

‘* George—pray, pray control yourself!” she implored; “at least, 
do not quarrel here.” 

** You are right, this is not the place for it,” he responded, com- 
manding himself by an effort. ‘‘ Time enough when we get to earth 
again.” War 

The balloon had now been some time stationary, and they were 
expecting every instant that it would begin its descent. But as the 
moments passed, and it still hung motionless, young Lester leaned 
over the edge of the car, and peered through the gathering shadows 
beneath. 

‘Surely the man has not forgotten us,” he muttered. 

“ He is not there!” Miss Fielding exclaimed. ‘‘ The enclosure is 
empty.” 

“The rioters have frightened him from his post,” said her 
brother, ‘‘and look! they are making a bonfire of the benches, and 
a band of them are running through the gardens, putting out the 
lamps.” 

“They are under the balloon!” cried Ellen, clasping her hands, 
‘** And now—ah, good heavens!” 

‘‘ What is the matter?” 

“‘ They—they are cutting the rope!” 

** No—no ; impossible!” 

‘**Look !” she gasped. 

The young men leaned out of the car, and saw it was but too true 
They shouted with all their might, waving hats and handkerchiefs, 
but it was too late. Believing the car to be empty the rioters had 
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severed the ropes which held the balloon captive, and the latter, rising 
with prodigious rapidity, soon disappeared in the evening mists, 


At first they exhausted themselves in vain lamentations, but after a 
time a calm produced by prostration succeeded. They all three re- 
mained silent, motionless, apathetic. 

The terrible peculiarity of the situation was their utter helplessness. 
They could do nothing, they could hope for no assistance; they 
drifted at the mercy of blind chance. 

Ellen, half fainting, had hidden her face on the shoulder of her 

brother, who mechanically supported her with his arm, but was too 
stupefied to offer her any encouragement. 
- Young Lester, who was seated opposite to them, glanced at the girl 
compassionately from time to time, but did not speak. There was a 
barrier of angry pride between the two men which kept them apart, 
even in their common danger. 

Meantime, the balloon, abandoned to the night breeze, drifted on 
at random, now cleaving the air with the swiftness of a swallow, then 
hovering majestically, like an eagle above its eyrie. Occasionally, 
Lester and Fielding looked over the edge of the car into the gulf of 
shadows beneath them, where they could just discern the vague con- 
fused lights which indicated towns and villages. But little by little, 
as the balloon ascended into the higher regions, these last traces of 
earth disappeared. The atmosphere became every moment more 
rarefied ; their breathing was oppressed; there was a singing in the 
ears, and a painful tingling in every limb. Now, too, the air be- 
came so intensely cold that it seemed to freeze the blood in their 
veins, and a chill mist enveloped them on every side, like a ghostly 
curtain. 

Ellen, who had hitherto uttered no complaint, suddenly sank from 
the seat, on to the floor of the car. 

“Nellie, Nellie—what is the matter ?” exclaimed her brother, in 
alarm. 

“I am tired—and cold. I want to sleep,” she murmured, her eyes 
closing. 

“Good heavens! what shall I do? If she sleeps she will never 
wake again. Ellen, look up—rouse yourself!” 

But she remained motionless. He could not see her face, but her 
hands were damp and deadly cold. 

** Wrap her in this,” said Frank Lester’s voice, and looking round, 
Fielding saw that the young man had taken off his coat. 

*“No, no, you want it yourself,” he stammered, surprised and 
touched ; ‘‘ she can have mine . 

“‘ This is the warmest. Take it—I shall do well enough. I forgot 
till this moment that I had my pocket-flask with me,” he added ; “ if 
she can swallow a little brandy “ 

He gently raised the girl’s head, and supporting it on his knee 
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poured a few drops between her lips, then chafed her hands, bending 
his head to listen anxiously to the faint beating of her heart. 

** She is reviving,” he whispered ; “if we can keep her warm she 
will take no hurt.” 

As he assisted Fielding to draw the coat more closely round her, 
the latter’s hand touched his. Yielding to a sudden impulse, the 
young farmer seized and pressed it. 

“Lester, you are a good fellow,” he said, huskily; “if I had known 
you before I should not have said—what I did just now. Forgive 
me.’ 

“There is nothing to forgive; I was the most in fault,” Lester 
answered quickly, cordially returning the pressure; ‘‘we have both 
been mistaken. Enmity is often the result more of ignorance and 
misunderstanding than of malice. Hush—your sister is recovering.” 

“Yes, I am better now,” the girl said faintly. ‘I heard what you 
have been saying, and I am glad—so glad you are friends. Per- 
haps,” she continued solemnly, “ perhaps we may never see earth 
again, and would it not have been terrible to have gone into the 
presence of God with hearts full of hatred and enmity ?” 

The men were silent, the minds of both were occupied with thoughts 
too deep for words, 

They felt calmer now. The reconciliation seemed to have given 
them fresh courage. Hitherto they had been isolated by hatred, now 
they were united by the common peril, and the better fit to endure it. 

So passed the long hours of the:night. As dawn approached, the 
wind, which had hitherto borne them steadily upwards, gradually sub- 
sided, leaving the air calm, and the balloon began gently to descend. 
Hope returned to their hearts ; they waited anxiously for daylight. 

At length the ‘“‘awful rose of dawn” unfolded in the East ; long 
rays of light shot upwards over the sky; the grey clouds broke into 
bright bars and islets, floating in a golden sea; and then, in all his 
majesty, up rose the sun. 

For them, it was like a resurrection. They were no longer alone 
in an abyss of darkness ; a blank, death-like void. The sun shone; 
the earth still existed! There, beneath them, were woods and hills, 
dewy meadows, and pastoral streams. 

A fresh, moist odour reached them from the fields ; the lark poured 
out his matin song, high up in the luminous air. 

Still the balloon descended ; and now they could distinguish houses 
and figures. Suddenly the farmer uttered an exclamation of joyful 
surprise. 

‘‘ Nellie! look! there is Ashwood church, and there—there 

His voice faltered, he turned and looked at his sister, silently point- 
ing down. He had recognised his native village, and the fields of 
his own farm. 

Trembling with excitement she leaned over the edge of the car. 

“ Take care,” said young Lester quickly, drawing her back, and— 


” 
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perhaps from absence of mind—he kept his arm round her waist 
‘Tn five minutes we shall be on terra firma.” 

The words had hardly left his lips when the balloon, which had 
hitherto steadily descended, began slowly to rise again, borne upwards 
by the gentle breeze. 

Ellen Fielding uttered a cry of despair, extending her arms as if 
she would have flown towards her home. 

‘Ts there no way of descending ?” the farmer exclaimed. 

*‘ There is one,” Lester replied, ‘but it is frightfully dangerous.” 

*“ Anything is better than this torture.” 

“‘ Well, this is our last resource. Give me your stick.” 

He rose cautiously to his feet, and raising the iron-shod walking- 
stick, tore the cover of the balloon. 

It seemed to utter a sigh, as the gas rushed out impetuously at the 
opening. ‘There was a moment of terrible suspense, then the torn 
and shrunk balloon sank with frightful rapidity, as if it were falling 
through space. They closed their eyes, and gave themselves up for 
lost. 

All at once, there was a rushing, rending noise, followed by a 
violent shock. They looked up in terror, and found that the balloon 
had been caught by the upper branches of an oak tree, and the car 
hung only a few feet from the ground. 


Towards the close of a bright day, about a week after these events, 
young Lester, and George Fielding were seated at an open window 
in the house of the latter, whose guest the young man had been ever 
since their aérial adventure. 

Now that the first relief of their escape from peril was over, the 
farmer’s mind had returned to its old pre-occupation, as his sister 
noticed with distress. 

His face was shadowed at this moment, as, leaning one elbow on 
the broad old fashioned window-sill, he looked out vaguely, between 
the geraniums and fuschias across the broad sunny meadows in front 
of the house. 

At length young Lester, whose eyes had followed his, asked abrupt- 
ly : ‘‘ How far does your property extend ?” 

Fielding turned to him with a faint smile. ‘ You wish to know 
how much the richer you will be if you gain the suit.” 

“On my honour I was not thinking of it,” the young man returned, 
colouring. 

“You need not blush for it, if you were,” his companion said 
quietly ; ‘‘ everyone believes in the justice of his own cause. I will 
show you which is my property.” 

And he pointed out, one by one, the woods, fields, and meadows 
which composed it. 

“Tt is in beautiful order,” was Frank Lester’s remark. 

‘I have given it all my time and care, There are still many im 
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provements which I hoped to make: but who knows,” he added with 
a sigh, “ how long I may be able to call it mine?” 

As he uttered these words, Ellen entered. She looked agitated, 
and had a letter in her hand. 

‘Ts it from Mr. Harding ?” he asked eagerly. 

“Ves it is from the lawyer,” she replied. 

“Then the trial is over, and we shall know—give it me, Ellen.” 

He extended his hand for the letter, but she seized the hand in 
both her own and said, with a glance at Lester: ‘‘Whatever the news 
may be, do not forget that you two now are friends.” 

“Give me the letter,” he repeated impatiently, disregarding her 
words. 

She drew back a step, looking at him earnestly. 

‘* George, have you so soon forgotten ?” 

There was a moment’s pause, then his face changed and softened. 

‘No, I have not forgotten,” he answered and extending his hand 
to his guest he continued : “ We left our enmity in the clouds, Lester, 
and we will not take it up again directly we find ourselves on earth. 
Whatever the verdict may be, it will make no difference in my feelings 
for you.” 

‘“* And for my own part I shall be almost content to lose the pro- 
perty if it gains me your friendship—and your sister’s,” replied the 
young man, with an eloquent glance at Ellen. She handed the letter 
to her brother, who opened it with a steady hand, glanced over it, 
and looked up. 

“‘ Lester, you are in your own house,” he said quietly. 

‘“ Then I have gained the suit !” the other exclaimed. 

Fielding handed him the letter, but he threw it aside, unread. 

‘‘ A friend’s happiness is worth more than a few acres of land,” he 
said impetuously. ‘I entered your house asa guest; I will not be 
the one to turn you out of it. This wretched law-suit shall be as if 
it had never been. We will do as we had better have done at the 
commencement ; submit the case to arbitration, and you shall select 
the umpire.” 

‘“‘ But I should not know whom to choose.” 

Lester turned to Ellen, with a look full of tenderness, 

“Let the one to whom we owe our friendship rivet its links for 
ever, and make it easy for us to share this inheritance to which we 
have both a claim.” 

‘‘ How can she do that?” George Fielding demanded. 

‘* By making the friends—brothers.” 

Fielding drew his sister to his side, looking down with a question- 
ing smile into her face. 

‘* What say you to that, Ellen?” 

Ellen Fielding said not a word, but hiding her blushing face on her 
brother’s shoulder extended her hand to Frank Lester. 
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T was All Souls’ Day. Groups of people might be seen passing 
through the Scottish gate at Vienna, wending their way through 
the suburbs, towards the village of Wahring, to the cemetery that is 
there. In pursuance of a time-honoured custom, they were about 
to pay a tribute of affectionate remembrance at the graves of their 
beloved dead. . The cemetery is a retired spot, lying apart from 
the din and bustle of the city, in shady seclusion. But on this 
day its gilded gates were opened wide: many a one would visit the 
place with solemn feelings ere the sun set. 

On one of the paths might be seen a party of six young ladies, 
walking in pairs, with the order and precision of school-girls, followed 
by a lady-superior. They approached one of the most beautiful of 
the monuments, and when they reached it one of the girls stepped 
forward and laid a wreath of roses and immortelles at the foot of the 
memorial stone. It was Beethoven’s grave. 

“Your friend sends this offering, and she hopes to see you soon,” 
said the young lady, crossing herself reverently as she spoke. Her 
companions sprinkled holy water on the wreath and on the tomb. 
Then the.lady-superior added ‘‘ Peace be to his ashes,” and a pious 
** Amen” was echoed from the lips of her six pupils. With: this the 
brief ceremony ended. 

After a pause they were turning to retrace their steps, when an 
elderly gentleman, who had been an unnoticed observer of the whole 
scene, drew near and accosted the lady-superior with the warmth of 
an old acquaintance. 

“What, you here, Baron S ,’ she exclaimed. ‘ But no 
wonder, for you were one of his truest friends.” 

“ Alas! poor Beethoven!” returned the Baron: and once more 
they turned their tearful eyes towards the grave. ‘‘ But pray tell 
me,” continued he, “‘ the meaning of your little ceremony which I 
have witnessed, not without emotion.” 

The kindly eyes of the Baron rested as he said this upon the 
young lady who had brought the wreath, and she at once answered 
him frankly. 

“‘ Every year, on this day, I place a wreath on the tomb of Beet- 
hoven ; to-day I have done so for the last time, for I am leaving the 
convent. The pious offering is made for a kind and dear old friend, 
the Countess Theresa Brunswick, who was Beethoven’s pupil.” 


Some few years after this little scene had occurred in the cemetery 
at Wahring, the young lady, who had borne the wreath on that occa- 
sion, was staying on a long visit with her now very aged friend, the 
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Countess Theresa Brunswick, and heard from her own lips many 
particulars of her early life, and of her friendship with Beethoven. 

Born in the castle of her ancestors, Martonvasdr, in Hungary, the 
Countess had been reared in the midst of aristocratic notions and 
pompous luxury ; but her mother knew the value of a good educa- 
tion, and no trouble was spared, in order to make her a highly 
accomplished woman. She was well-read in ancient and modern 
literature, painted admirably, carved with considerable taste and 
execution: but her highest gift was music. She is acknowledged by 
all her contemporaries to have been Beethoven’s greatest pupil. 

One evening as her young friend sat at her feet, she began to 
relate the circumstances of her first introduction to the great 
master, 

‘In those days,” she said, ‘‘ we usually spent the winter at Vienna. 
Joseph Haydn was a frequent guest at our house, and my mother 
asked his advice in engaging an instructor in music for me. He 
promised that he would send a person whom he could highly recom- 
mend. The next day, a young man appeared with a letter from the 
old Maestro, and but for the introduction, his appearance at first 
sight would certainly not have been in his favour. 

‘“‘¢ He looks like a savage,’ whispered my mother, and I smiled in 
acquiescence. He occupied a chair, which the servant had given 
him, with his eyes fixed on the carpet; his hair stood upright over 
his wrinkled brow ; his mouth was compressed and drawn; and he 
sat as if ready at a moment’s notice to escape through the door. I 
could read a refusal in my mother’s looks; for she was one who 
attached much importance to graceful and easy manners. 

‘* But gradually the scene changed. In the first place, my father’s 
old dog, Hector, came from under the sofa, where he had retired, 
growling, as the stranger entered; having reconnoitred, he seemed 
to make up his mind at once that the professor was to be received 
as a friend. He approached his chair, wagged his tail as a sign of 
approval, and finally placing his beautiful head on one of the stranger’s 
knees, looked up into his face, and seemed to wait to be caressed. 
The young man stroked and patted him with confidence, and, 
looking kindly at him, smiled. ‘ At any rate, he caz smile,’ I said 
to myself. 

‘* Another figure came now into the group ; my little brother left my 
mother’s arm-chair, where she sat, stern as a judge. He, also, went over 
to the enemy; and, though nothing was said, yet he seemed to feel that 
he was welcome, as he took his stand by the gentleman’s side. I 
remained near my mother, while the scene became so stamped on 
my mind that years afterwards I was able to paint it from memory.* 

‘* Nobody had as yet spoken a word, for my mother was reading 
Haydn’s letter. At length she looked up and said, ‘ Sir, what is your 
name? The Maestro has neglected to mention it.’ 

* This picture is still in possession of the family at Martonvasar. 
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“¢That is very probable, madame, as I have not yet a name,’ 
replied he, in a wonderfully melodious voice. 

“¢ How is that, sir? Did I misunderstand you?’ asked my 
mother, with her most stately air. 

*“¢Ah! yes! madame, what was I saying? True! my name is 
Beethoven.’ 

“ Hurriedly and nervously he uttered these words, and rising from 
his seat appeared to be meditating an immediate flight. How I 
ventured to stop him, I know not; but I did, by saying: ‘ Herr 
Beethoven, I will take lessons of you; I will be your pupil.’ 

‘*My mother gazed at me for a moment, and then turning to the 
professor said, good-naturedly: ‘Well! the children and their dog 
have decided the matter for me. Those who can gain, at first sight, 
the love of children and animals, cannot have very bad dispositions. 
As to your capability as a teacher, I have Haydn’s word for that.’ 

‘*So the matter was settled: and many, many happy hours I passed 
with Herr Beethoven as a pupil, and afterwards as a friend.” The 
Countess paused a moment, and a smile flitted across her 
countenance as she resumed: “There was one exception to the 
amicable nature of an intercourse, which nearly caused a separation at 
an early period of our acquaintance. 

“When I was about sixteen years of age everybody praised my 
progress in music, except Beethoven, and he found fault with me 
much less often than at first ; a fact which gave me more pleasure 
than all their praise. One day, however, I know not from what 
cause, the professor’s irritability was great. My playing did not 
satisfy him at all. He rose from his seat, and paced the room with 
rapid strides. My execution did not improve in consequence, for I 
was almost crying with vexation. Suddenly, in a difficult part of the 
finale, I struck a sad discord. The next moment I felt a sharp 
blow on my hand, and an angry voice exclaimed: ‘It is maddening 
to hear music tortured like this.’ 

“I had uttered acry and risen from my seat; when my mother 
entered the room. ‘What has happened ?’ was her first enquiry. 

“*¢ Mamma,’ stammered I, ‘my bad playing has vexed my dear 
master.’ 

“¢The Countess has received a slap on her fingers,’ burst out 
Beethoven. 

‘“‘¢ Herr Beethoven!’ my mother exclaimed, her voice trembling 
(oh, how I feared that vibration in her voice !). 

“*¢ Mamma,’ I cried, ‘it did not hurt!’ 

*** Nay, it did hurt, exclaimed he, passionately, ‘but not more 
than the discord.’ 

“¢ Herr Beethoven!’ my mother commenced a second time: but 
he had vanished, leaving hat and cloak, and had fled from the room 
and from the house. 

“In a moment I ran after him with his hat, a servant following 
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me with his cloak. My mother standing on the stairs called with a 
loud voice, ‘Theresa!’ the only time she ever called in vain. I 
overtook my preceptor before he reached the gate, the servant placed 
the cloak on his shoulders, and I placed his hat in his hand. 

‘‘ For a moment he looked bewildered and astonished, and then his 
expression changed, as he said to me: ‘ You are an angel, and I am 
a bear; forgive me!’ and he stooped down and kissed my hand. 

** From that day we began to be friends. It took a long time to make 
my mother forget his rude treatment of her daughter ; but at length, 
at a soirée at Princess Esterhazy’s, when Beethoven had enchanted 
everyone by his music, my proud mother was conquered. Going up 
up to him, she offered him her hand, saying : ‘ Theresa is right! you 
are not like an ordinary man, you are a messenger from heaven !’ ” 

In the course of that long evening’s chat with the aged Countess, 
by the fireside, the young lady discovered a secret: the secret grief 
of the Countess’s life. She understood, from many things that her old 
friend said, that the pupil had learnt to love the Maestro with all her 
heart, but alas ! without return, Beauty was Beethoven’s goddess, 
and though Theresa Brunswick had every other gift to make woman 
irresistible, that one she had not. 

The great musician loved the Countess Giulietta di Guicciardi, 
and he, too, loved in vain. To her he dedicated the ‘‘ Sonata quasi 
Fantasia” in C sharp minor. She it was who, in 1801, lured him 
back for a time into society, from which his deafness had exiled him. 
He gave his heart to her. She admired his talents and flattered 
him ; but /er heart, towards him at least, was hard as stone. 

Beethoven’s home was solitary to the last. No one whom he 
cared for, was present to soothe his last illness, or to hear the last 
music that his fingers, with their magic touch, called forth from the 
keys. He was buried with princely splendour by his fellow-citizens ; 
but no wife or child followed him to the grave. Had he but loved 
Theresa Brunswick, how happy his life might have been ! 

The young lady ventured at last to whisper this. Even then, in 
her old age, a blush mantled in the face of the Countess, and with 
some sharpness she cried, ‘‘ Peace, child!” But, a moment or two 
after, regaining her wonted composure, she added: “Those whom 
God raises as high as Beethoven, to them He rarely gives what we 
call worldly happiness. Sorrow is the best discipline for those who 
are destined to be immortal,” 


° 
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A CHRISTMAS PARTY ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO, 
AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


I. 
THE CHRISTMAS PARTY. 


LIVE in an old dilapidated house, and I am alone. 
I Alone—yes ! for all my relations are dead. Distant connections 
there are who will take this place after me: about them I have little 
concern. 

People say, ‘‘ Having small means, why not move into a smaller 
house ? ” 

I answer, Never! There will be but one remove for me: for in 
this year of grace 1860 I am old and alone. Besides, to leave the 
old house would be to lose my identity. Its large, low rooms, its 
great well-staircase, its out-of-date fireplaces, have been my fami- 
liars from girlhood. Leave these, and memory would lose its 
prompter; interest in life—the only life I know, at least—would 
cease. ‘All houses where men have lived and died are haunted 
houses.” That is true enough; the marvel is to me that in these 
days, when every manor house has been ransacked for bygone mys- 
tery and murder, no one has raked up and shaken out the mystery 
and murder (presumably) which was discovered in this very house, 
and caused such a stir throughout East Kent, when my mother was 
widowed, some seventy years ago. 

Not that it happened then. Oh, no—years before; but the last 
day in the old year always reminds me of it ; for it was on December 
31st, 1779, that the merry party assembled which led to such dire 
results. 

Assembled in this square, low room where I am sitting all alone; 
where four massive beams meet overhead, and the frieze bordering 
the dark oaken panel runs into all kinds of fancies ; where birds of 
wonderful plumage wrought in stone are sitting on golden boughs in 
the fireplace, and in the centre is a prancing horse, the noted badge 
of the men of Kent. 

Shall I describe the house more particularly? An old, forgotten 
house, built in part of materials of a much older house, once stand- 
ing a quarter of a mile to the south. It has been altered repeatedly. 
The long roof pierced by gables, fresh windows inserted; and the 
twisted chimneys are gone; but the rooms, the dear old rooms, 
remain where all around has changed. 

You can see it as you pass along the South-Eastern Railway below 
Ashford, just as the line takes a dip as it skirts the garden wall ; and 
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the old house buries its face as if it scorns to look upon such a 
modern enormity as a railroad. 

Not, indeed, on the iron horse came the guests to that Christmas 
party eighty years ago. Squire Darrel, from Chart, rode with his 
cousin on a pillion behind. Mr. Finch, Mr. Radcliffe, Mr. Toke, 
and Edward Dering were accompanied by ladies similarly mounted ; 
Edward Knatchbull brought Matthew Breton and Thomas Knight in 
a great yellow chariot; whilst Mr. and Mrs. Norwood, Dr. Whit- 
field, and young Elwick walked from the neighbouring town. 

In the house, in addition to my mother, there were staying two 
middle-aged ladies, the Misses Tappenden; Ellen S—, Lieutenant 
B—, and a youth named Tracy, supposed to be a cadet of a noble 
family of Irish extraction. 

Yet little was known about him. The master of the house, who 
sometimes went to survey some property (as he said) on the coast, 
had recently returned with him. Yes! with Tracy, whose presence 
had such baneful influence over one young life, and whose mys- 
terious death has been rehearsed by wakeful winds about this lonely 
house for many years. ‘‘ Murder!” they still hoarsely shout over 
head amid tie-beam and rafter ; “‘ Mystery!” they softly whisper in 
this dark room where I am sitting. 

It is an idle fancy ; but guided by my mother’s description so often 
repeated, I can place chairs where each person sat round the flam- 
ing hearth eighty years ago. To me their shadows still come and 
go in the twilight, and the boards creak and start as if the feet whicn 
have long walked into family vaults were yet careering round the 
spacious room. 

Warm was the welcome which all received on that eventful day. 
Since the cruel winter four years before, when Hogben the borsholder 
was found frozen stark and stiff in the adjoining “eighteen acres,” 
the owner of this house had taken every precaution to keep out the 
bitter cold. Strips of carpet, sandbags and list concealed every 
crevice; great logs from Bockhanger burned in the hall, day and 
night; and yet the house even then was cold. To me it seems 
colder every year. 

I need hardly say that the ladies were “‘drest all in their best; ” 
one or two in sacques, and others in the large bell hoops just coming 
into fashion, with head-dresses of a corresponding size. Indeed, so 
ample were the dimensions of the ladies compared with the tight- 
fitting clothes of the gentlemen, that old John Shorter, of Bybrook, 
declared, when he joined the circle, that they all looked like turnips 
and carrots. 

Dinner was served at four o’clock. Heavy and substantial as the 
host himself, the only rarity being the red-legged partridge; other 
game, with the meat and poultry, came froin the estate ; and the pon- 
derous plum pudding, girt about with quivering sprays, formed of split 
quills and pendent almonds, had been boiling all the previous night. 
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My mother, who was seventeen, had only recently left school, 
and the feeling of liberty, and some deeper feeling besides, caused 
her to look back upon this as the dinner par excellence, altogether 
delightful. 

It was no secret. She was already engaged to the eldest son of 
her host, then, I am told, a youth whose genial good-nature and 
comeliness fairly atoned for lack of brightness of parts: in fact, my 
father was somewhat of a dunce. 

There was another engaged couple—pale Ellen S—, with the 
violet eyes, my mother’s young cousin, fragile as a flower, a mere child 
in appearance, but even then impulsive and determined to a degree 
which showed where the shadow might fall. Poor Ellen! she was 
the last of a family all grandly interred in their chantry at Brabourne ; 
but the land, like the line, has dwindled to six feet of earth. Her 
lover, Lieutenant B—, was a tall, stalwart fellow; had already seen 
active service, and was in a fair way to promotion. As aman of the 
world, he was more than a match for the apparently guileless girl, 
playing upon her credulity, probing her intellect, and half-amused 
with her sallies. But he little knew her; and perhaps she dared not 
ask her heart if she really cared for the man who had flattered her 
by an assurance of his untiring love. 

Many were the jokes which circulated, with the wine, about the 
young people. They were toasted and pledged in all kinds of ways; 
and although some of the remarks would rather shock the present 
Mrs. Grundy, they were then received with hilarity by all ; for people 
were easily amused, and broad humour prevailed some eighty years 
ago. And then the dancing in the withdrawing-room overhead! 
Even now the tiny hooks remain which upheld the green garlands 
and festoons of bright ribands. Vane, the violinist from Ashford, 
could play only accompaniments suited to such antiquated dances as 
**Cuckolds all Awry,” ‘‘ Money Musk,” “‘ Mother Casey,” ‘ Off she 
goes,” and “ Drops of Brandy ;” and a strange mischance, causing 
much laughter, befell stout Mrs. Radcliffe, whose heated soles stuck 
to the waxed floor so pertinaciously, that she was obliged to leave 
them behind for the remainder of the dance. 

. For those who did not dance, card-tables were placed in the busi- 
ness-room downstairs, for whist, quinze, piquet, and macao; but the 
master of the house properly insisted that everybody, including the 
servants, should stand up in the large hall for “ Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley.” It was then, when Ellen S— and Tracy were partners, that my 
mother observed the shadow which soon fell so darkly on her young 
life. . . . She described Tracy afterwards often and minutely. 
His presence was deeply impressed on her memory. The strange re- 
ticence about his birth and connections excited her curiosity, whilst the 
startling manner of his subsequent disappearance haunted her. He 
was, and is, one of the phantoms peopling this deserted house. 

How well she noted his appearance that evening! He was in- 
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deed fair to look upon: a youth of slight build, and under the middle 
height ; but somehow one forgot his small stature in gazing upon a 
smooth face fit for the canvas of a Lely. The well-curved mouth, 
the nose slightly aquiline, the eyebrows boldly arched and meeting, 
and the eyes, those “windows of the soul,” set like the stars in 
heaven’s own azure ; that wavy hair, drawn stiffly back from the fore- 
head, in the ungainly fashion of the time, and formed into a knotted 
club behind, but which my mother declared had once been seen 
for a moment falling in massive folds over his shoulders. Ah, me! 
that such more than earthly beauty has visited this now lone and 
deserted house! 

I said that Ellen S— and Tracy were partners, and right merrily 
went the dance; and, as “ Sir Roger” demands constant activity and 
attention, no one but my mother observed the very close intimacy 
which was suddenly developed between these two. - Elderly people 
soon tired, and others fell out of the ranks; yet Tracy clung to his 
vis-a-vis ; and she, perhaps from a spirit of bravado, swept up and 
down the long hall, until the head refused to govern the feet, and 
Tracy bore her fainting to a bench. 

Dr. Whitfield was in the card-room—a mild-mannered gentleman 
of portly presence, with a voice like the rustle of a curtain. 

‘* Merely what we call hysteria,” whispered he. 

** Humbug,” rejoined the host, who did not understand the term, 
and who was really concerned. ‘ John Toke, crack her knuckles, 
and pass a spill before her nose; now, the brandy. There, I never 
knew ¢hat fail with the ladies,” as the patient sighed and shivered. 

As my mother bent down with a scent-bottle, Ellen clasped her 
convulsively and murmured “ Oh, Tracy—Tracy !” 

“ Hush,” interposed my mother looking up, devoutly hoping that 
no one else heard the exclamation. Alas! the person least to be 
desired, Lieutenant B—, was peering over her shoulder, with an 
anxious, troubled look. In a moment his brow furrowed, the thin 
lips were compressed, and his voice broke from him like the flash of 
a thunder-cloud : 

‘‘ She is coming to herself ;” and he turned coldly away. 

The general company knew nothing of this. They saw only a 
giddy girl overcome with exertion ; afterwards laughing and talking, 
and blaming her own folly : and all were shortly interested in observing 
a custom which had never been omitted since the huge timbers of 
the house had been welded together. 

The curiously carved clock, on the first landing of the stairs, 
had given in halting undertone the hour of eleven, when the guests 
ranged themselves in the hall in a semi-circle, some on settles, some 
in fiddle-backed chairs, round the blazing fire. Mulled wine was 
served freely and conversation became animated. It was then that 
Betsy Tappenden, who had been peering outside at some Kingsnorth 
singers, came in with a face as white as her kerchief, vowing that she 
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had seen a ghost. There was a rush to the back door ; but nothing 
there was to be seen in the glimmering moonlight. 

Returning to their warm places, the conyersation turned naturally 
upon ghosts. Mr. Elwick had just heard in Bath, where it was the talk 
of the town, of a well-known nobleman who had died suddenly ; and 
whose ghost had appeared to a banker at the exact moment of his 
lordship’s decease. The banker had taken a Bible oath of its truth, 
Mr. Whitfield remembered being called to stanch the wounds of a 
foot-pad, who declared before death that he had helped to waylay and 
murder ‘as fine a feller as ever carried flint,” at the entrance to 
Ashford. ‘‘ And, what is curious,” added the doctor, “ though no 
body has been found, the occupants of a solitary farm-house called 
Barrow Hill, at the west end, have frequently seen, so they say, a fine 
military man standing in the high road, who always disappears as 
they near him.” 

Lieutenant B—, stationed in London the previous May, also 
astonished his hearers by a thrilling account of how he had seen 
thirteen convicts executed together at Tyburn, the eldest of whom, 
scarcely of age, had threatened to haunt the hangman during his mortal 
life and after. 

At this point the host started up, and reminding the company 
that it was close upon twelve, all arose, and, joining hands, formed 
a circle in the centre of the hall. Motionless they stood, and silent, 
like the shadows they shortly became, as old Father Time gave an 
awful bound over the threshold. The firelight faltered and fell, the 
lamps seemed to grow dim, their faces whitened as spectres; yet 
so still were they that the measured beat of the near hand pendulum 
seemed as the muffled knock of the new year waiting at the door; 
and it was a relief when the clock began grudgingly to gasp out the 
remaining moments, and the old year was dead. 

Then everybody’s tongue was loosed like their hands ; cheers, con- 
gratulations, and good wishes prevailed. 

One more custom followed. Who should let the old year out and 
the new year in. But beware :— 


‘* For he who opens first the door 
To let the new year tread the floor, 
Shall see misfortune at the fore. 


While he who bids the old year pack 
From open casement at the back, 
Of future years shall have no lack.” 


*‘ It was all nonsense, merely a fond dame’s distich,” cried out Mr. 
Toke, turning the well-worn key, as the company pressed round tke 
door. 

Tracy was about to pull it open. Miss S— stept forward to lay 
her hand upon his shoulder. It was too late. 

“* Who cares,” shouted Tracy, swinging back the sturdy oak panels, 
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Ellen shivered: it may have been from the east wind which 
came fiercely in; but her face was white, and my mother fancied 
some secret fear possessed her. Was she right ? 

Out in the open air for a moment, with the young firs waving like 
plumes on either side, and the keen stars piercing their flakes of cloud, 
the large party stood listening. 

The bells of Aldington, Mersham, Sevington and Willesborough 
were ringing joyously on the last night of December eighty years ago. 


II. 


THE MYSTERY, 


THE Christmas hospitality continued over Twelfth-night ; therefore 
the party, staying in the house, was not diminished for some days, 
during several of which nothing of importance occurred. The 
gentlemen, save Tracy, seemed well amused during daylight with 
horse and gun; indeed, there was a capital covert for snipe where 
the Ashford station now stands; and I believe a special source of 
attraction (now properly condemned) was to be found at a lonely 
farm-house at Quarrington, where young Nat Bull had provided a 
cock-pit. 

Whilst my grandmother rigidly attended to domestic duties, the 
ladies were sometimes busy with stiff embroidery, my mother attempt- 
ing to copy an Italian design sent by Horace Mann to Linton; but 
much of their morning was taken up in arranging the heavy mass of 
hair, pasteboard, and pomatum, which fashion prescribed for the head. 
Ellen S— was often absent, but not often alone: my mother, already 
old in thought, observed with much concern, a startling change in her 
conduct towards Tracy. 

Upon their first introduction, the young gentleman had treated Ellen 
somewhat cavalierly. Disposed to think perhaps, like many others, 
that a singularly handsome person made up for want of attention 
or address, he had barely noticed the cordial greeting of this delicate 
girl, Somewhat piqued by his nonchalance, she had gone out of 
her way to show in what light estimation she held him. A toss of 
the head, a sarcastic smile, an affected air of abstraction, a hundred 
little points were devised, intended to pierce his self-complacency. 

My mother even rebuked her once for downright rudeness. Not 
that Tracy cared for the rudeness. He noticed nothing. There I 
fear lay the sting. Ellen showed her vexation to my mother. 

** Was ever a man so silly, so vain, so odd! Such a selfish fellow, 
too—no feeling !” 

“If,” cried my mother laughing at this tirade, ‘‘ you care so little 
for him, I wonder you talk so much about him.” 

Whether Ellen saw that my mother divined the truth, that she 
was learning to love Tracy, and which she was unwilling to confess 
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even to herself, one can only surmise, but no further suspicion was 
aroused until the fainting scene above described. After that evening, 
indications were not wanting to the observant, which showed pretty 
plainly how matters were tending. 

To Lieutenant B— Ellen submitted in company, listening to his 
opinions with a deference unusual to those who knew her: still the 
presence of Tracy seemed to exercise a fascination which she could 
hardly conceal. He was the magnet. His every movement and 
gesture she silently noted; his words made her absent to all else, 
To him she turned those violet eyes almost pleadingly when he one day 
hinted at an early departure on the morrow. When he cut his finger, 
a mere scratch, in tracing with a diamond ‘ memoria in eterna,” on 
the window-pane, hers was the handkerchief which bound the wound; 
a handkerchief preserved ever afterwards. 

Hitherto her intended husband had apparently regarded Tracy as a 
‘“‘beardless boy,” too young and distrait to be thought of as a rival ; 
but now the Lieutenant’s spirit was moved, and notwithstanding out- 
ward calm, my mother felt certain that some dénouement was near. 

On January 6th, 1780, a dull day with a leaden sky, and showers, 
half sleet, half rain from the south, the gentlemen had amused them- 
selves with the royal game of goose, and the ladies in looking over 
‘“‘' The Morning Chronicle,” and in laughing at the vagaries of Joanna 
Southcott. At noon the clouds lifted, and several started for a walk. 
Tracy went to Pousy’s in Ashford about a saddle, and was deputed to 
ask several friends for the evening. Miss Martha Tappenden and 
my mother took a Christmas-box to Sally Chittenden, an old servant, 
living on the Lea, calling at Jenner’s near the church, on their return. 
In crossing the churchyard, they paused to read a remarkable in- 
scription. Hearing voices in the porch (said my mother), my impulse 
was to move on quickly ; not so Miss Martha. With true feminine 
curiosity, she stayed to listen. The voices were those of Lieutenant 
B— and Ellen S—, and the latter was pleading piteously. 

‘Oh, release me, I beg of you! What is the use, when I cannot 
really love you?” 

** Ellen, you loved me but a short while since.” 

**T scarcely know. And when you asked me last July, I was 
so young ; and your mother pressed me sorely.” 

“You have said that you loved me well. You are so soon 
changed !” 

“Changed ? Well, lam changed. Oh, what—what am I saying ? 
Do release me from this engagement ! ” 

** Release you! Yes: when the winding-sheet wraps me round 
like this chilly snow. I have a right to know what this means. 
Do you love any other man ?” 

There was a pause. 

“If I thought that you dropped me—me, indeed !—for that min- 
cing jackanapes at the Hall, I would take care that oa 
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At this moment my mother began to cry; and, fearing discovery, 
Miss Martha Tappenden retired, doubtless reluctantly. It was thought 
she repeated the conversation to Tracy. During dinner and after- 
wards Tracy was unusually lively; in fact, quite the life of the 
party. Exerting his powers of conversation, he surprised all by a 
fund of anecdote and of foreign reminiscence, delivered without 
the admixture of those profane words, then common in society. 

Never had Tracy seemed so engaging. With sparkling eye, and 
‘ fair cheek flushed with passing excitement, the voice musical and 
winning in its gentleness, and the proud lip curved half in disdain, 
he spoke. Little marvel, said my mother, that we weak women 
should admire him as if he were more than mortal, or that he should 
cross the dark horizon of Ellen S— as an angel of light. Once only 
did he speak directly to Ellen; it was in the drawing-room. She 
had left the spinet, and Edward Norwood was about to play on the 
violin, when Tracy advanced to her. 

‘Here is the handkerchief you lent me, Miss S—. I thank 
you.” 

It was neatly folded, and my mother, sitting by, observed some- 
thing like the crumpling of stiff paper as Ellen hastily put it in 
her bag. What ¢hat¢ was will be seen afterwards. Just before supper 
another visitor arrived ; Doctor Haffenden from Ashford, he having 
been called to a patient near. Whilst pleased to see him, my grand- 
father was greatly perplexed. There would be thirteen at the supper 
table, and he had a pious horror of sitting down with that number. 

‘* Not that 7 am in the least superstitious,” he thought well to say: 
“but upon the last three occasions when thirteen have been present, 
I have remarked that one of the party dd die during the year.” 

*‘ What’s to be done?” exclaimed his wife, in consternation. “Shall 
we have Tom Drayner in?—or, perhaps, you had better sit out, 
Tracy.” 

“‘ Che sari, sara,” muttered Tracy, taking a seat at a side table. 
“Tf I were to jump into the saddle now, instead of six hours hence, 
I should best solve the difficulty ”—and his brow darkened. 

Feeling sorry for his vexation, shortly afterwards when people 
were busy eating and talking, my grandmother’s kind heart prompted 
her quietly to make room for him. One person, at least, noticed 
the ominous addition, Ellen S—; and her face wore a wild, despair- 
ing look as Tracy calmly completed the fatal number, thirteen. 

That was an eventful night to my mother ; the particulars I give in 
her own words: 

““My bedroom had been changed, and, alone, I occupied one 
recently divided over the hall. I could not sleep: recent incidents 
tormented my brain. The agitation of Ellen on the old year’s night 
—that colloquy in the church porch—the demeanour of Lieutenant 
B—,, and the strange power exercised over her by Tracy—all seemed 
to point to coming harm. An undefined dread kept me awake; so 
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still was I that my heart throbbed with painful distinctness, A tiny 
mouse, in its efforts to scale the water-jug, seemed like a burglar 
tampering with the lock of the door ; fancy, too, was at work. Yet 
surely more than fancy was the sound of subdued voices below the 
window, and the crushing of gravel from a horse’s hoofs. Then all 
was quiet again ; and, creeping out of bed, I timidly drew the curtain, 
The moon was just rising, andthe house lay in such deep shadow that 
I could discern nothing. Returning to bed, a sharp blow on the nose 
from the bed-post caused me severe pain and increased my wakeful- 
ness. Sleep I could not. 

‘Tt might have been two hours after, when sleep was just quelling 
active thought, that I started violently. A shot was fired ; whether 
overhead, or beneath the window I could scarcely tell; but so loud 
and near seemed the report that I expected the whole household to 
be roused ina moment. Rising in bed I listened, oh, how intently, 
for the tread of hurrying feet, for voices in amazement. But no. 
I could only hear the tick of the pendulum on the stairs ; and pre- 
sently the clock struck with alarming emphasis—one—two—three ! 
Surely somebody hears, somebody will awaken! or, are all paralysed 
by fear? ‘Tracy should start at this hour: where was he? Not a 
sound, not a word anywhere. I must have been mistaken in that 
shot. Excitement, perchance, was weaving fiercer fancies in the 
brain. I lay down chilled with fear. Overhead the tiny mouse was 
pattering on the tester like drops of rain. At length, I fell asleep. 

‘The sun was shining full in my window when I awoke. At first I 
was inclined to accept as reality the mysterious noises of the night. 
Ah! would that I had acted on this belief! But in the broad day- 
light such terror and suspicion looked absurd; and the idea of 
raising the laugh against myself by mentioning a disturbance which 
nobody else heard kept me quiet. Yet—what blood was that on the 
pillow? a circular stain the size of a spade guinea. Oh! I guessed 
at once; my nose must have bled a little from its blow on the 
bed-post. Ah! thought I, upon descending the great well-staircase 
to the breakfast-table, how easily things are explained! And I sup- 
pose there could have been no shot, after all ! 

‘* Tracy was not present. He had gone away, earlier than was ex- 
pected (someone remarked) taking his favourite horse. 

** Lieutenant B— was quite facetious, and apparently on affec- 
tionate terms with Ellen. The guests were all leaving that day.” 


III, 
THE DISCOVERY. 


NINE years passed with their solemn succession of birth, bridal, and 
and burial; and many who joyfully celebrated the advent of 1780 
were now no more. The household at the old Hall had sadly 
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changed. My grandfather was dead. His only son and child, who 
had married my mother, had also recently died in his prime, after 
being crippled for many months from a fall from the new Dover 
coach. Thus, the only inmates of the Hall were my grandmother 
and my mother, both widows, and myself, a child of five. Lieu- 
tenant, now Captain B—, had greatly distinguished himself in the 
Gordon Riots of 1781. He had then married Ellen S—, and lived 
much abroad. Rarely did they write; and the letters were not 
cheerful. The wife bemoaned her husband’s harsh and exacting 
temper ; the husband spoke of his wife’s wayward disposition, and 
even hinted at hallucinations. As tothe supremely handsome Tracy, 
nothing had been heard of him since leaving the Hall: which was 
most strange. My grandfather was anxious, and once traced him by 
description to Abbeville; and Captain B— asserted that he had 
seen him at Ranelagh; but nothing could clearly be ascertained. 

It was now that my grandmother saw among the first obituary 
notices in ‘The Times” that relating to her very old friend Mrs. 
Delany ; and she hastened to Windsor (no slight undertaking in 
those days), intending afterwards to pay a series of visits in London, 
leaving my mother and myself alone in this deserted house. My 
mother was naturally of a nervous temperament; and, as the de- 
pressing gloom of winter deepened (a winter long remembered in 
Kent as equalling in severity that of 1767, when the snow lay five 
feet deep all around for many weeks), she began to take a morbid 
interest in the strange sounds which after sunset seem ever, from 
some unexplained cause, to wander about these old rooms. The 
springing of a board made her start; the veering of the rusty vane 
caused a chill, as if some one were walking over her grave; and 
when one of the heavy doors was jarred open by the draught, she 
dared not raise her eyes lest they should rest upon some weird 
visitor. The long hall and passage separated her from the sérvants ; 
so that her fears were magnified by isolation. And yet, it’ Was not 
Sear, she said, but a feeling of awe which possessed her, as if there 
were something to be revealed, and which she could not shake off. 
What was to follow, it were best to relate in her own words: 

‘‘T was sitting in this very chair on Monday evening the 22nd 
of December, tracing old faces in the firelight, recalling the 
pleasant days of long ago, and expecting the return of your dear 
grandmother every moment. Suddenly there arose a wailing and a 
sobbing, as of a female in distress, sometimes distant, then close under 
the window. Calling the servants, I hurried out. A muffled form 
was standing there, which I thought to be your grandmother, who 
might have walked from the London mail at Street End. 

**¢ Come at last!’ I exclaimed, leading her to the fire. 

‘** Yes!’ was the mournful response, ‘come at last.’ I let fall the 
hand, deeply moved, for the tones were strange, yet familiar. Another 
moment and I recognised the face cf my cousin, Ellen S that is 
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Mrs, B—. Yet what a change! Always delicate and fragile, she looked 
worn to a shadow; the thin lips scarcely covering the set teeth. 
Those eyes of violet hue, still beautiful, were bathed in tears. I 
scarcely knew what to say. 

*¢ Flow cold you are, Ellen » kissing her. 

**¢ Very cold. I have been round and round this house ever 
so long. He beckoned me on and on, even here; and now 
he is hiding from me! But I saw him at the pond; and I saw 
him enter the open door behind you ten minutes ago. Where 
is he?’ 

‘“‘ © Where—who ?’ said I in amazement. ‘ Your husband ?’ 

“*No! he is dead, my husband. I mean Tracy—Tracy.’ 

“*T at once guessed the truth. Rooted in the depth of her being 
was her love for Tracy. It had gathered strength with years. Other 
love might have grazed the surface, this had pierced the heart and 
mastered the mind, causing every nerve to tremble at his name, 
and the mind had proved unequal to the strain of this one all 
dominant and exciting thought. I sought to soothe her. 

“‘¢ You are tired, my dear Ellen, and must want food. What shall 
it be—a little capon with a glass of wine, or a dish of foreign tea? 
Here it all is: I had it ready for some one else.’ 

‘‘¢Then you expected him! I knew I was right!’ 

**¢ Expected Mr. Tracy! Heart alive, no! Nobody cares to 
come to me.’ 

*** Nobody cares to come to me,’ she repeated dejectedly ; ‘but I 
will go to him. I must find him. Yes, it is his will, his command. 
See here!’ unfolding a scrap of paper nearly asunder. ‘He wrote 
that, and he gave it to me on that last night when he hid himself in 
this house. You know?’ 

“*T remembered that night only too well, as I took the paper. 





‘My DEARLING,—It is not too late. My love is as fire compared 
with his icy heart. I see you feel it. Accept it ow; if not, it shall 
follow you as anangel. But when misery comes its force will be felt 
as anguish, and you will, you mws¢ turn to one ;who by right of 
preference can claim you.’ 


“It was useless to reason, and I busied myself in pressing food 
upon Ellen and comforting her. What she meant about Tracy 
coming into the house I could not imagine. We got her to bed. 
There she remained during many weeks, even until the anemone and 
blue bell were thick in Pole-tree wood, and the rooks fluttered round 
their nests in the adjoining elms. Still possessed by Tracy’s image ; 
still haunted by the consciousness that he was somewhere near, she 
used to sit, gentle and tractable as a child, in the large warm window 
in the drawing-room looking towards Collier’s Hill. Usually con- 
sidered harmless, there were occasions when her spirit was moved 


with restless energy, and she wandered wildly about in search of 
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him whose name was ever on her lips. The anniversary of her 
meeting with Tracy was one of these occasions. As it came round, 
poor Ellen’s restlessness increased. Too well I remember (continues 
my mother) that eventful Wednesday, December 22nd, 1790, when 
she was seized with a desire to be dressed in a costume like that 
which she wore eleven years before. To pacify her we mounted into 
the huge lumber-room which extends the whole length of the roof, 
where on some loose planks were placed two chests of disused cloth- 
ing. Having made our selection we descended, lingering behind 
with strange persistency. As the evening approached, she, who was 
always influenced by atmospheric disturbance, was greatly agitated 
by one of the most terrific thunderstorms that ever swept over this 
part of Kent. Old men still dwell upon this calamitous tempest at 
so unusual a time; and, there were not wanting those who saw in 
the lurid sky a reflection of the blood-red hand which was then 
fiercely guiding the destinies of France. Two churches were struck 
in Romney Marsh; a flock of sheep killed in the Falcon field ; and 
the wheat-stacks fired at Highgate Farm. There was a lull about 
eleven o’clock; and, giving Ellen in charge of Lucy Lacton, you 
were taken to your grandmother’s room and I went to bed also, but 
not to sleep. It was the same bed in the same position, and I could 
not help recalling my former terror just eleven years before. Presently 
the storm returned, with heavy rain and hail. The lightning 
quivered far brighter than my lamp, and the crackling thunder awoke 
the slumbering echoes in these silent rooms. It seemed too, as if 
all the winds had met overhead, and were delivering the story of 
their passage over the earth. There was a sound of low moaning 
wafted from the breath of the dying; and a gentle symphony stolen 
from infant lips; and, at times a fierce frenzy borne in haste from a 
madman’s cell, which shook the timbers of the roof and made the 
old house reel again; and, mingling with these, was a voice more 
human than all, piercing the thick walls with its entreaty for help. 
Ellen had escaped from her slumbering companion! Rising in 
haste, I followed the affrighted servants up the wide staircase into 
the vast lumber room. The lightning glimmered in the crevices of the 
tiles, the heavy rain hissed in our ears; and, looking forwards 1 saw 
a sight which was traced on my brain for ever in characters of fire. 
“There stood Ellen, fully dressed as of old, with a flaring wick by 
her side. She had moved the heavy chests and thrown aside the 
loose planks ; and with a wild look of triumph in those violet eyes 
she stood statue-like pointing downwards. We shrieked with 
dismay. For there, at her feet—pressed and flattened between the 
rough joists lay the skeleton of aman. The garments were scanty, 
but looking at that still luxuriant hair fallen in matted folds at the 
back, it needed not the flowered vest of silk, or the tarnished 
buckles of a design unique, to identify him whom we knew so well. 
«There! there!’ cried Ellen, stamping her foot, ‘I knew I was 
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right ; he was hiding’ from me here. For months I have called to 
him, and he has answered feebly and more feebly; and I have groped 
by daylight and by dark to find him. Tracy, why are you here?’ 
“Too intent upon the startling object, to ‘notice her words, at 
my request George Knowles gently raised the head. Something fell 
with a metallic ring on the plaster beneath. It was a bullet. Ellen 
seized it, and wandered hastily to a door in the outer wall (used for 
the hoisting of corn and wool), which the hurricane had blown open. 
Apprehensive of danger, I walked warily along the beams which 
formed the floor, to the spot, carrying a lamp. Alas! I was not in 
‘ time: She'stood on the door-sill, turning her treasure to what she 
supposed was the light. At that moment a vivid flash of forked 
lightning showed her what it was. Dazed by the blinding flash, she 
staggered ; and, oh, horror of horrors, stept forward into vacancy ! 
“Kind doctor Whitfield came in haste; but that fall-of twenty feet 
had rendered surgical skill useless. There she lay in the darkened 
hall, more beautiful in death than in life: and even Azs professional 
placidity was disturbed, when upstairs he examined the remains of 
the handsome Tracy. 
’ “Tt was not the sight of a former acquaintance; it was not the 
cause of death that surprised him. ‘The remains,’ said he, ‘my 
dear madam, ave those of a woman.’” 


My-mother adds. ‘Now I can see, if not explain, it all. The 
voices on that eventful night, eleven years ago, were a reality ; dut 
whose-were'they? ‘The distant sound of hoofs was Tracy’s favourite 
horse being allured away. 

“After that, doubtless, Lieutenant B— sought Tracy in that lonely 
bedroom ; merely a dark recess within the west gable, only used 
when the. house was full; and challenged him. Tracy. would 
hurry on a few clothes, and the encounter took place in the ad- 
joining chamber; or, rather in that vast space under the roof which 
I have described. Possibly they fired simultaneously, as I heard but 
one report; and that blood on my pillow was not mine, but the life 
blood of Tracy as he fell with a bullet through the brain; the life 
blood oozing through the ceiling just below where he was; pattering 
on the tester as the feet of a tiny mouse, and falling drop by drop 
almost on my face. Or—was it wot a duel?” 

: They were buried in the churchyard of an adjoining parish’ at the 
South East angle of a chantry chapel. One coffin contained both. 
The turf has grown over the flat stone; although the text on it, long 
apparent, excited the interest of the stranger: ‘‘ We see through a 
glass darkly.” 

The very act of transcribing these remarkable incidents has 
silvered the dull routine of daily life. The past is before me. 
Bright remembrances, like December meteors, sweep across the dark 
-horizon. I forget that'I am old and alone. 
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